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The TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, - - - @ Hartford, Conn. 
Chartered 1863. (Stock) Life, Accident and Employers Liability Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


pate CAPITAL, 91,000,000.00. 





JANUARY 1, 1901. 
TOTAL ASSETS (Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included), - 830,861, O06 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves) = > = = = 26,317,903.25 
EXCESS SECURITY to — holders > ° = = = = $4,543,126.81 
SURPLUS, > - - - - - - > = 3,543,126.81 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, * - = a > - $42,643,384.92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, > * - ” ~ = = 2,908,464.03 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), - = = - . 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, - : = - = . = = 109,019,851.00 
GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900: 
IN ASSETS, - . - - > - - - . =  $3,167,819.96 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), = 7 = 8,685 ,297.06 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Departments), (3':°/, basis), - - - 2,484,392.52 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED, 2 = = * = « = 6,890,888.55 
































SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, secretary. J. B. LEWIS, M. D.., Medical Director an? Adjuster. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Superintendent of Agencies, HIRAM A, MESSENGER, Actuary. 



































Although our offer of special outfits terminated on June 30th, we can continue to supply them at the original prices, but cannot 


prepay expressage, as heretofore. 


In our $3.00 outfit we are substituting an improved bottle, so that you are getting more than 


full value for your money. There is nothing more conducive to comfort during these warm days in town or in the country, than 


SPAREKLETS 





THOME SODA WATER FOUNTAINS) 
No. I. $3.00 Rages Tete No. 2 $5.00 ons Shae 








1 Glass Wicker-Covered Pint Syphon 1 German Silver Quart Syphon 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS 4 boxes Quart SPARKLETS 
1 bottle Vichy Tablets 1 bottle Vichy Tabliets 


Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
= Seltzer Tablets 
os Bicarbonate of Soda Tablets 
- Raspberry Syrup (4 OF ) 
= Strawberry sad 


Seltzer - 
= Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
“ Bicarbonate of Soda 
cad Raspberry Syrup (8 oz.) 

o Strawberry 6 








we Root Beer “ = i Root Beer sa - 
= Sarsaparilila ‘* - oe Sarsaparilila * “ 
+ Ginger Ale = nad o Ginger Ale a ed 
ee Vanilla - os * Vanilla “ hd 








Carbonate instantly any cold beverage you prefer—water, milk, wine, cider, lemonade, cold tea or coffee, etc., just as you like it. 


READY WHEN YOU ARE READY! 


“101 Delicious Drinks,” packed with each bottle, is invaluable at this season; tells how to make Fizzes, Juleps, Cobblers, 
Claret Cup and a host of other good things. Remit for an outfit at once! 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., - I Madison Avenue, New York. 
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How a Methodist Preacher Saved the Day at Peking - 


T RAGIC events bring forth worthy leaders; often they call up an unexpected 


hero, one not in the eye or on the lip of the public. One would little 
have thought, at the beginning of the siege of Peking, that the greatest hero 
of that terrible occurrence would prove to be a modest Methodist preacher. 
Such, however, was the case. Rev. Francis D. Gamewell, of the American 
Methodist Mission, was appointed by Sir Claude MacDonald chief of staff on 
fortifications of the British legation, and it was largely through his wisdom and 
energy that the besieged were saved. There is abundant evidence of that fact. 

Mr. Gamewell took a more serious view than most foreigners of the 
deposition of the emperor by the empress dowager, and feared her insin- 
cere ruling. As matters went from bad to worse, he began to put his house 
in order for an attack. Though a preacher and teacher, his engineering 
instinct, inherited from his father, and his teclinical learning arranged them- 
selves to defend the Methodist compound. He dug trenches, threw up earth- 
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works, made barbed-wire fences. He did his work so thoroughly that, when 
the situation became extremely critical and the foreigners were seeking safety 
in the several legations, Minister Conger suggested that all the Protestant 
missionaries, and the native Christians under their charge, should go into the 
Methodist compound for protection. This they did, and twenty-two American 
marines were detailed to aid in defending them. The splendid church was 
transformed into a fort, and guards frequently stood upon its roof. The 
‘*Boxers’’ said that the reason that compound made such a strong resistance 
was that a divine being from America had descended on the roof of the 
church, and had neutralized their superhuman power. 

On the morning of June 20, 1900, Mr. Gamewell found a man on the 
floor of the hallway of his residence, faint from a bullet wound. He was 
Mr. Cordes, the secretary of the German legation. He told Mr. Gamewell 
that, as Baron von Ketteler and he were on their way to the Fereign Office, a 











\ ttoned mandarin, with a peacock feather in his hat, had shot the 


vas being carried inachair. Mr. Cordes had been wounded, and 
ed along the narrow street to Mr. Gamewell’s house, for shelter. 
ewell then knew that the Chinese government was behind the 
and that the compound could not hold out against the imperial 
vo hours later, he had under his protection seventy missionaries 
hundred native Christians, many of them children of the schools 
to the British legation, and the palace opposite. That morn- 
ssor James, of the Imperial University, and Dr. Morrison, secured 
tof Prince Su, that a portion of his palace opposite the British 
be occupied by the native Christians. Then Mr. Game- 
e Chinese Christians from his compound to the palace. At three 
fternoon, Mr. Gamewell went over to the palace, and, meeting 
1mes, was informed that Prince Su had given assurance that the 
ops would not fire on the foreigners. Professor James, returning 
sh legation,was killed by Chinese soldiers. After saving the lives 
yusand native Christians, he gave his own life as a sacrifice. 
Gamewell had defended the Methodist compound so scientifically 
ndidly that Sir Claude MacDonald placed him in charge of the forti- 
f f the British legation. So complete was his work that, although 
r of men among the allies who exposed themselves to fight were 
wn, not a single woman or child, within the bounds of the lega- 
killed during the siege. It is said that Mr. Gamewell took his 
n sand-bag defense, when he saw the Confederate soldiers forti- 
f native town. Whether this be true or not, he made extensive use 
eans of defense. He stacked up over fifty thousand bags, which 
de and helped to fill with sand. 
essor Gamewell has proved, beyond a doubt, the complicity of the 
government with the ‘‘ Boxer’’ attack on the allies. After the siege, 
oking for a place where five hundred native converts could be 
He secured a vacant house that had been occupied by Chinese 
n a drawer of a table in the building, he found a placard, and 
vhich the circulars had been printed. The circulars were yel- 
stain of red. Yellow is the imperial color. When the emperor 
sue an imperial decree, he writes in vermilion. On the placard 
‘Let the Boxers and military at Peking have the victory. Exalt 
1 dynasty, and drive out foreigners."’ 
heard Mr. Gamewell read from the oldest newspaper in the 
Peking ‘‘Gazette,’’ of July 24, an edict of the empress dowager, 
e princes to lead’ the ‘‘ Boxers,’’ and to distribute rations of rice 
lhe American representatives, soldiers, Sailors, and missionaries, 
cally during the siege. It is a matter of national pride that the 
f all the heroes of the siege was the humble, able, consecrated 
I ssionary and man, Francis D. Gamewell. 
report to the United States government, dated August 17, 1900, 
fter the allied forces entered the city, Hon. E. H. Conger, then 
ster to China, said :— 


industrious and helpful, but everyone will agree that to no 


any injustice if Rev. F. D. Gamewell is mentioned as the man to 
ractical intelligence, quick perception, executive ability, untiring 
eepless activity, more than to any other's, is due our successful 


stance 


notice was taken of Mr.Gamewell’s signal services by the British 
and by our own, in the following communication :— 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Peking, China, February 18, Igor. 

EAR MR. GAMEWELL: It is with great pleasure that I have re- 
from the department of state, and hand you herewith, a copy of a 
ritish ambassador in Washington, expressing his govern- 
yn of the eminent services rendered by you during the at- 
gations in Peking, and for the invaluable assistance rendered 
» Sir Claude MacDonald, personally, and.to the defense in 
ructed to inform you that the department of state is much 
re tribute to your skill and heroism, in so sentiment I most 

Yours, very truly, E. H. CONGER. 


Gamewell. was born in Camden, South si He inherited 
r lity and a scientific instinct from his father, the late John N. 
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Gamewell, the inventor of the Gamewell fire alarm and police telegraph. 
He naturally turned to civil engineering, and, in 1875, entered the Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy, New York, where he remained two years. He 
then went to Cornell University, but a severe attack of illness cut short his 
course there. In 1881, he was graduated from Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. A few months afterwards, he went to China as a missionary, 
and was stationed in Peking. Three years later,he was made superintendent 
of the West China Mission. His recent experience was not his first with 
the ‘‘Boxers.’’ In 1886, they drove him and his little band of workers out 
of Peking. He escaped from them, barely saving his life. On the last oc- 
casion, they did not give him an opportunity to run; but, with adamantine 


purpose, he held at arms’ length an empire of four hundred millions for 
fifty-six days. 


Mark Twain’s Criticism Is Not Justified 
WILLIAM S. AMENT 


M SSIONARIES of every sect in North China adopted the same course—-the 
Presbyterians, the London Missionary Society, the English Metho- 
dists,—in taking the first steps toward obtaining indemnities. This course 
was advised by Li Hung Chang's lieutenant, Chang Yen Mao, who is to 
bear to the emperor of Germany China's expression of sorrow for the mur- 
der of Baron von Ketteler. He called upon me, and was the first to approve 
the plan of collecting money from the villages to which the massacred 
Christians had belonged, to restore what the ‘‘ Boxers’’ had destroyed, and 
furnish support for the widows and orphans whom they had deprived of 
their maintenance. Some of them even sent for me to come and adjust our 
claims on this basis. Thus they were saved from extortion. It is a well- 
known fact that Chinese officials are corrupt. If they had collected the in- 
demnity, from ten to fifteen per cent. of it would have remained in their hands, 
and never would have reached the suffering people. This plan prevented 
feuds among the Chinese that would have been engendered had any attempt 
to collect indemnities been made by their own officials. It quieted the coun- 
try, too, when we missionaries appeared on such errands, for it proved that 
the foreign governments had not withdrawn their forces or.their authority. 
The one-third additional indemnity, about which Samuel L. Clemens 
has made so much ado, should not be stated as one-third in addition to 
what was due. We found out what property had been destroyed, and we 
added one-third, to compensate, in some degree, for the killing of the 
heads of families who furnished the only support of the women and chil- 
dren. Our aim was to provide two hundred dollars for each family, on 
which we thought they could live about as they would have lived if the 
father or husband had not been murdered. This, of course, took no ac- 
count of their grief, or of the life-long sorrow inflicted on their homes. It 
simply looked after the material support of the cruelly wronged Chinese. 
We were not going to wait and see the results of our years of labor dissi- 
pated, and the native Christians starved. There were cases—not at ail 
connected with any Protestant missionary,—in which exorbitant demands 
were made upon the villages, and where they refused to pay, until forced to 
do so by soldiers. In other cases, the demands were sometimes made ten 
times as high as the sum to which they were afterwards scaled down. Lut 
the claims of the Protestant missionaries were always put ona fair and just 
figure at the start, and if—as happened occasionally, —the Chinese insisted 
on scaling down the figures, the Christians stood the.loss. Usually, how- 
ever, the righteousness of our claims was acknowledged immediately. in 
one instance, the official paid the demand at once, out of his own pocket, 
although, only the day before, he had indignantly refused a demand from 
another source,—not Protestant. 

The stories of the evil deeds of the troops have been grossly exaggera- 
ted. To be sure, there was much bad conduct,—you cannot get forty 
thousand soldiers, together without it. 1 have been called in to attend to a 

case where seven American soldiers had criminally maltreated four Chinese, 

but I am certain that the Chinese soldiers themselves, and the ‘‘ Boxers,"’ 

were guilty of many of the outrages that were charged by the newspaper 
[Concluded on page 935) 


THE SIGNIFICANT EXPERIENCES OF AQUAPHILOCUS CROAK AND NIGHTINGALE SOAK 


Croak and Nightingale Mr. Croak jumped in: 
Soak filled pail, 
r a walk soon after they woke; Fresh from two brindles who laughed 
white pond in a glist’ ning like a whale, 
n Because poor Croak could not see where 
ely water,"’ said Croak, ‘‘ I must to swim, {of him. 
swim.” And he drowned; and that,was the last 


“twas a milk- 


But the laughing cows were filled with 
surprise, 

When Nightingale Soak, right before 
their eves, 


He soon was drowning. 

and churned, 
Till all the cream into butter was turned, 
Then sitting aloft on the firm yellow 


But he kicked 


Jumped me milk with his might anu mound, 
ma He said, ‘‘Who struggles will never get 
Tobring Mr. ‘Croak to the surface again. drowned!" 
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THe evils of trusts are 
real. Much of the 
talk about them is vague. 
Those who complain of 
them seldom define their 
grievances clearly, and 
still less often perceive the compelling 
causes which are at work. The result is 
that great confusion of thought is mani- 
fested, and conflicting and chimerical rem- 
edies, bewildering in variety, are proposed. 
One of the most prevalent notions is 
that combination is,in itself, an evil, or that 
it necessarily results in evil. According to 
this view, all combinations of men and ag- 
gregations of capital, if not absolutely pro- 
hibited by law, ought to be regulated and 
restricted; and, more specifically, it is said 
that the law allows too much freedom for 
‘ corporate combinations. Others, strangely 
moved, say that competition is at fault; and 
they would have the law intertere,and, by regulation and 
restriction, force men to actas it is conceived they ought to. 
With all this I have nosympathy. It is plain to my 
mind that competition is the natural order among free 
men, and that immense benefits to the whole community 
result therefrom. Not the least of the benefits is the 
fact that competition, under proper conditions, results in 
combinations of individuals and aggregations of their 
capital and abilities. In this way, enterprises can be un- 
dertaken which, otherwise, would be impracticable; waste 
is prevented, functions are specialized, information neces- 
sary for the highest business development is obtained, 
and opportunities are furnished for the various kinds of 
natural ability. 

We have no right to say that either competition or 
combination and aggregation should be considered in- 
herently evil, or that they necessarily produce evils, so 
long as we have had no experience with a social organiza- 
tion where it is possible to have competition and com- 
bination and aggregation free and unrestricted. Our laws 
now, by restrictions and by direct grants, give some men 
advantages which others do not enjoy, and this has al- 
ways heretofore been the case in every country, and in 
every kind of civilization that has existed. 

In my view, the evils of which there is such loud 
complaint are due to the restrictions created and the 
special privileges granted by law; and the true remedy 
will be found in removing the restrictions a1.. abolishing 
the special privileges, giving to all parties ane’ «:a' chance. 

Everybody who has. had an opportunity to observe the formation of a 
syndicate for the promotion of a new enterprise knows very well the great in- 
fluence which the consideration of special advantages has. You have to show 
the amount of capital invested, and how much is needed for further invest- 
ment; also the earning power, both by what has been done in the past, and 
by what may be reasonably expected. But this is not enough. Unless you 
can show some special advantage that the corporation which you seek to 
form will have over the organizations that may be formed in the same way, 
you will find very great difficulty in making the combination. And, on 
the other hand, the more certain and clear you can make it appear that 
there will be particular benefits, the more easily and quickly will the 
combination be formed. If we change the laws so that it will be impossible 
for some mento acquire these advantages over others, we shall have removed 
a!l, or substantially all, of the evils of trusts that are now complained of. 


The Great Foundation Stones of Unjust Combination 


What are the most important restrictions and special privileges against 
which commerce and industry now struggle so vigorously ? 

1.—Patent Monopolies.—The policy of encouraging and rewarding in- 
ventors by the grant of monopolies, openly avowed in the constitution of 
the United States, is the last distinct survival of a policy which once had a 
very much wider application, and which, in every case, has been abandoned 
because it was considered unsound. At one time, it was common enough 
to reward public service of almost any kind by the grant of a trade 
monopoly. Soldiers in war were tempted by the prospect of such a grant, 
and often got it as the result of a victory. Statesmen were tempted, and 
were often rewarded in the same way, for services to the state, or services to 
their party. Now, this is universally acknowledged to be an error. 

The patent monopolies are supported by the argument that they en- 
courage inventions and develop the useful arts. 1 do not believe that they 
really have this effect. On the contrary, they cut off from us the oppor- 
tunity to take immediate advantage of the world’s inventions; they exert 
upon many men an influence as baneful as the most corrupt lottery, by 
tempting them from regular work and useful occupations; and they inter- 
fere with what, in my judgment, is the natural development of invention. 
Useful inventions come naturally, and almost inevitably, as the next neces- 
Sary step to industrial evolution. No attempt is made to patent most of 
them. The patents that are granted interfere with the natura! development. 

The simple remedy is to repeal the patent laws, which would at once 
limit this particular form of governmental favor to not more than 
seventeen years, that being the life of the longest existing patent. 

If inventors must be rewarded, would it not be better to pay 
them a bounty than to continue a system productive of so much 
evil? We could then measure accurately in dollars, at least, the 
cost of the folly. 


1Il.—Municipal Monopolies. —They consist of rights and spe- 
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cial privileges in the pub- 
lic streets and highways 
which, in the nature of 
the case, cannot be pos- 
sessed by all the people, 
and can be enjoyed by 
only a few. A constant struggle goes on 
\o obtain such privileges, with the result 
ot checking and retarding, for a long time, 
necessary public improvements. Rival 
claimants, not strong enough to obtain 
what they want, often succeed in check- 
mating each other, at the expense of de- 
nying to the public needed advantages. 
Only a very slight observation of and re- 
flection upon the needs of people crowded 
together in a city,as to facility of moving 
about, as to communication, as to the sup- 
ply of water, or of artificial light, is needed 
to satisfy any candid man that such busi- 
nesses are, in their nature, monopolistic. 
In other words, they can be carried on, with the best possi- 
ble results to the public, under a single management, and 
with asingle consistent policy. Where competition pre- 
vails in such matters, almost invariably the public service 
is inefficient and defective. Wherever there is unity, the 
condition of things is much better. My proposition on 
this subject is to enlarge the functions of municipalities 
so that the means of transportation and communication, 
and the supply of water and of light, shall be furnished 
by public authority, and not by private enterprise, and 
extend this principle to its logical result, of taking under 
public administration all businesses which require the 
grant of any special right or privilege. 

We have already started on this road, and made con- 
siderable progress. In many cities the water supply is a 
public business; in some cities gas and electric lights are 
manufactured and furnished by public authority; in many 
cities of Europe and Australia, street railroads are owned 
and operated by the public. Why not go on in this direc- 
tion till there shall be no more private property in special 
grants or franchises, and till all business requiring such 
grants shall be carried on by the municipalities? Under 
present conditions the adoption of this policy would re- 
quire the taking over, by the public, only of the water, gas, 
electric light and power supply, and of the telephone and 
street railroads. The evils which a great many timid peo- 
ple fear, as likely to arise from enlarging the scope ot the 
functions of municipalities, are trivial in comparison with 
the evils which are inseparable from the present system. 
As long as the great rewards which these monopolies offer to private enter- 
prise are possible, our industries will be hampered, our politics will be cor- 
rupted by bribery and fraud, and our people will have to pay unnecessarily 
high prices for these kinds of service,and they will be subjected to daily and 
hourly inconvenience and vexation, owing to the poor quality of the service. 


What Part of the People Can Do Well, All the People Can Do Better 


It would be no injustice for cities to erect their own plants and to compete 
for the business with the present private owners. It would not be inequitable 
for cities to use their powers of taxation so as to compel the present private own- 
ers to bear the same proportion of public burdens, according to the value of 
their property, including franchises, as owners of other kinds of private prop- 
erty have to bear. It would be no violation of vested rights, where the 
power has not been bartered away, for the cities or the states to regulate 
fares and rates of compensation, so as to make them yield only a fair return 
on the actual investment made, rather than upon a fictitious capitalization, 
based mainly upon franchises or special-privilege values. In short, munici- 
palities ought not to hesitate to do what private persons in business do as a 
matter of course. They should respect the grants which they have made, 
according to their true limits; but, doing this, they should take advantage 
of every right that is left to themselves to get rid of the present system, and 
substitute therefor a régime of public ownership and operation. 


The Chief Railway Evils Spring from Perversion of Governmental Favor 


111. —Transportation Monopolies.—While there are other independent 
forms, and also forms that are the direct outgrowth of railroad favor, such 
as special freight lines, sleeping-car companies, express companies, and 
telephone companies, yet I shall, for the sake of clearness, restrict myself to 
railroads alone, being confident that the principles that apply to them will 
apply to all classes or subdivisions of this form of governmental favor. 

The original idea behind the railroad was entirely different from the 
idea attached to it in common thought to-day, and to the departure from 
this original idea I shall trace the evils now complained of. It was at first 
simply the idea of providing a roadway or passageway—a highway,—for vehi- 
cles moved by steam, just as there were, then, roads for vehicles moved by 
horses. It did not provide for exclusive use, but for general use, subject to 
a charge or toll, just as charges were made on some horse roads. But, see- 
ing the advantage of exclusive use, the companies building these steam 
highways, by means of heavy or discriminating tolls, or by other methods, 
prevented general use, stopped competition, and made themselves 
the sole users. The rail or steam roads in the United States, instea«| 
of becoming what they were intended to be, as the term applied to 
them, *‘ public highways,"’ indicates, became private highways. 

And what has been the tendency of these private highways? 
ef me ago, railroad building began in the United States,each 

separately organized, with its own officers and its distinct inter- 











re 


es ‘eparate interests melted into common interests, and many small 
( formed into single large companies, and one set of officers effected 
t grew out of concentration of management and combination of 

entralizing movement has proceeded so fast, within the past 

ow, substantially the whole railroad business of the United 

er the control of a score of men. The multitude of little roads 

e to combinations, which, in turn, must soon—very soon, —give 

y to one system, controlled by one man. This isa natural 

entration means greater economy in operation, and greater 

| must occur wherever railroad development is given free 

resent conditions, whether under private ownership as in this 

er public ownership as in Continental Europe and Australia. 

nticipate the end of this present and perfectly natural ten- 

ust see the appearance of the one directing mind, the king-pin, 

supreme monarch in the railroad world. If present railroad 

nts among magnates, this man will be a Titan, a Gulliver 
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among Lilliputians. Indeed, compare in your mind's eye the powers of such 
a man with the powers of the President of the United States. Which could 
command more men? Which would receive the larger revenues? Which 
would have the larger pay rolls? Which would have greater control of the 
pockets of the people? In short, whose favors would be more courted? One 
might distribute honors by the appointment of foreign ministers, and judges, at 
small pay, but which would appoint most men at fifty-thousand-dollar salaries? 
Which, then, would have the dominant power,—the man representing the 
people, or the man representing privilege; the one voted for by men, or the 
one voted for by shares of stock? Can interstate commerce commissions 
prevent it? Why, railroad owners themselves cannot prevent it, for it is in 
the natural order under present conditions. If government control failed 
before railroads were consolidated, what can it do after consolidation is per- 
fected? If discriminating rates have worked such evils on trade in the past, 
what must be their effect in the future? If railroads have hitherto controlled 
legislation, what will they do when all their power is vested in one man ? 


THE STORY OF THE REPUBLIC--part m. - - HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 


| i went out of office, 
friends of America 
ust not be sup- 
those friends of 
elievers in popu- 
such a popular 
ve have in the 
nd such as Eng- 
sses. Charles James 
reat and glorious 
Old Whig families 
the kingdom since 
n of 1688, which 
William and En- 
e throne of James 
Whigs believed in 
power in the hands 
proprietors, and 
to any increase of 
e people as to the 
roachments of the 
George III.came to 
th the wordsof his 
;eorge, be king,’’— 
ears, he undertook 
wn prime minister 
h success, until he 
the amiable, easy- 
elding, and accom- 
North at the head 
ernment. North did 
er tyranny or cruelty, 
ease, and, perhaps, 
rried out his mas- 
bediently, if regret- 
was the head of the 
with the king, were 
for the loss of Eng- 
nies. There was also 
oming into power, 
elder Pitt, or Lord Chatham, and subsequently of the younger 
ut party Lord Shelburne was then the real head. That party 
to become popular, and to be the forerunner of the Liberals, 
istone was the leader in our own day. 
n February 22, 1782, the birthday of Washington, that General 
the house of commons, made a motion to discontinue the 
erica. It was defeated by only one vote. The motion was 
Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, and William Pitt the 
was just beginning his wonderful career. It was a brilliant 
e surrender at Yorktown was quite as much a victory for the 
the king at home, as it was for the enemies of the king in 
« and his friends on the one side, and North and his friends 
juitted their dinners, their clubs, their gaming, their routs, —all 
ons, —to fight in parliament the battle which Washington had 
yusand miles away. The king won by a single vote. It was 
und on March 4, the day which was to become inauguration 
in presidents, General Conway offered another resolution; 
e effect that the house would consider as enemies to the king 
those who should further attempt the prosecution of the war 
nent of America, for the purpose of reducing the revolted colo- 
ence. It was adopted without a division. Leave was also 
nimously, to bring in a bill enabling the king to make a peace 
th America. This bill did not become a law until May 20; but, 
Lord North announced that his government was at an end. 
f popular government had won their fight in America; the 
kingly despotism had gained their victory at home. 
s time, the shrewd Franklin, at Passy, had watched what was 
n England. He had not been so universally popular, in London, 
een in Paris. In the first place, the people of the two cities are 
erent temperaments; in the second place, in London, Franklin 
upon as an enemy of the government, and his friends in Eng- 
a very small minority in the house of commons. But his 


Franklin wore a suit of 


re gaining in influence and numbers, and the old philosopher 
rowing pleasure, the crumbling of the power of the king and 
How gay must have been some of those tea drinkings in 

en Franklin discussed with his French friends the approaching 
their alliance! Lafayette and he were a good deal together in 
and the comradeship of the two was that pleasant thing to see, 








spotted Manchester 
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—the harmonious happiness of 
men who had been engaged in 
a long, arduous, and now nearly 
victorious struggle tor the ac- 
complishment of a noble end. 
As Franklin said, they were on 
‘*the most friendly contidential 
footing with each other.’’ Ma- 
dame Helvetiusand Madame Bril- 
lon, and all the fine ladies of the 
court of Versailles, were in an 
ecstasy of joy because of the ap- 
proaching triumph of their lock- 
making king and their kite-fly- 
ing philosopher. What were the 
dreams of these elated people, 
and of their sour friends, in 
Spain, who had been too slow to 
respond to Jay's appeals for help 
for the struggling colonies? A 
terrible disaster was felt to be as- 
sured to England. She was to lose 
her West India islands through 
the prowess of the French admi- 
ral, De Grasse; France and Spain 
were to take Gibraltar away from 
her; America was to snatch the 
thirteen colonies out of her grasp. 
Poor Mother England! But how 
bitterly disappointed two of her 
enemies were to be! 

Franklin, watching, kept his 
eyes especially upon hisold friend, 
Lord Shelburne, the most liberal 
and wisest English statesman of 
his time, for Charles James Fox 
had not yet become a great re- 
former, and the younger Pitt was 
just beginning to reveal to the 
world his marvelous talents. Lord 
North himself had begun to make efforts to secure peace, even before the 
fatal motions of General Conway were presented. David Hartley, a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, son of the philosopher, and friend of Frank- 
lin, tried to win the doctor's consent to negotiate for peace separately from 
France, although the two countries had agreed, in their treaty of alliance, 
that neither would make peace without the consent of the other. America 
did not know, then, that France had promised Spain not to abandon the 
war against England until Gibraltar should be won back. Hartley's sugges- 
tion that Franklin make a separate treaty with England was indignantly re- 
pelled,and Franklin told Vergennes of the attempt and showed him Hartley's 
letters. Then he was told that Lord North was trying the same game with 
France, and was endeavoring to separate her from America. An emissary 
named Forth had been sent over to Paris for that purpose, and had been 
sent back to London with the same kind of answer that Hartley had_re- 
ceived from Franklin. The two diplomats—one a diplomat by nature and 
the other by hard study and training, —must have had a very agreeable hour 
together, in the cabinet of the minister at Versailles, while they chuckled 
over North's and the king’s discomfiture when they learned that their at- 
tempts had failed, and that the two parties whom they had hoped to sepa- 
rate had become, probably, more closely united by the humor of the situation. 
All the same, the time was approaching when the two diplomats who were look- 
ing out over the beautiful green alleys, the trimmed trees, and the wonder- 
ful fountains of Versailles, and smiling at the droll ending of the poor old 
English king’s little trick, were soon to play separate games, of their 
own free will. Many other efforts were made to induce Franklin to under- 
stand that England was America’s true friend; that their interests were, and 
were to remain, kindred; and that France was the natural enemy of every 
people who spoke the English language. One day, Franklin received a let- 
ter from England asking him to meet an English emissary, in the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, at a certain spot in the north aisle, on a certain day and 
hour. At the appointed time, some of the police of the court of Vergennes 
prowled among the shadows of the cathedral,and found, at the selected spot, 
a man who attempted to conceal his face, and was evidently expecting 
some one,—some one who never came. Again the two diplomats chatted 
pleasantly together over the disappointment of the king, who, Franklin al- 
ways preferred to believe, had himself written the letter. Lord North also 
sent to France one Digges, whom Franklin characterized as ‘‘the greatest 
villain I have ever met."’ 
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But soon serious business was at hand. The king's follies ceased with 
the fall of North's government, and the task of negotiating treaties o1 peace 
with the United States and France were undertaken by the Lord Rocking- 
ham ministry, which succeeded Lord North's. In that ministry, Fox was 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and Lord Shelburne became secretary 
of state for the colonies; so it was Shelburne who was to treat with Frank- 
lin, although Fox tried hard to secure the negotiation of the treaty with this 
country into hisown hands. Franklin was alone in Paris, notwithstanding he 
was only one of five commissioners whom congress had chosen to negotiate 
for peace. John Adams had been appointed the first and, at that time, the 
sole commissioner to appear on the part of the United States. Vergennes 
had no love for him, and had complained of his bad manners when he was 
in Paris before. Nevertheless, congress chose him, and he went abroad. 
Subsequently, congress added Jefferson, Franklin, Laurens and Jay to the 
commission. Jefferson could net go to Europe; Laurens was captured by 
the British, and was a prisoner in the Tower of London. Jefferson and he 
never qualified as commissioners, and the treaty was finally negotiated by 
Franklin, Jay, and Adams. Jay was busy at Madrid, where he was trying 
im vain to secure some assistance from the Spanish government. Adams 
went to Holland, where he finally succeeded in securing a loan, and in 
prevailing upon Holland to be the second country in Europe to recognize 
the independence of the United States. 

Franklin, alone in Paris, was waiting for the next step in the moving 
drama. One day, acting upon a hint from Lord Cholmondeley, he wrote 
Lord Shelburne a’ polite note ‘‘on the returning good disposition of 
your country in favor of America, which appears in the late resolutions of 
the commons.’’ He continued: ‘‘I hope it will tend to produce a general 
peace, which I am sure your lordship, with all good men, desires, which 
1 wish to see before I die, and to which I shall, with infinite pleasure, con- 
tribute everything in my power.’" Then he told Lord Shelburne that their 
common friends, the Abbé Morellet and Madame Helvetius, were well, and 
that he had made madame very happy by his present of gooseberry bushes. 

In this polite way, and with a few more flourishes and compliments, 
the great negotiations were begun. On April 16, Sir Richard Oswald ap- 
peared in Paris, and made his bow to Dr. Franklin. On the morning of 
April 18, after one of the doctor's pleasant breakfasts at Passy, the two went 
out to Versailles, and the three had a frank, but very general conversation, 
in which Vergennes plainly told Lord Shelburne’s envoy that England 
had four nations to deal with, America, France, Spain, and Holland, and 
that the peace must be general; therefore, he recommended Paris as the 
place for the negotiation, as America’s minister and Count d’ Aranda, Spain's 
representative, were both in that city. 

Richard Oswald was an amiable, intelligent old Scotchman, who had 
large possessions in America. He was quite well inclined toward this 
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4 [’'s NO sort of use!'’ exclaimed Jack Easy; ‘‘luck's dead against me. 
Here I've hung around the stables two days, picked up all the points 

as faithfully as anyone could, and bet my bottom dollar on Schemer, be- 
cause everybody told me he has a trick of crowding the other horses and 
coming in ahead; and now, on the home stretch, Perseverance is leading 
the field and is two good lengths ahead of any rival. It's enough to knock 
all the ambition out of a fellow!"’ 
‘‘What's the matter, Jack?’’ asked Bill Goodfellow, who noted his 
friend's pale face,and wondered to see him turn his back on the most excit- 
ing race of the season; ‘‘ You ain't sick,are you? Don’t want to go home ?”’ 
‘*No, that ain't it,"" said Jack. ‘‘The trouble is that I'm 
completely broke, and I simply can’t understand it. Can you 
tell me how it is that such a fellow as I am, popular with all 
the boys, and al- 
ways on the 
lookout for a 
good job, should 
be here with 
empty pockets, 
while Charlie 
Schwab, that we 
used to poke fun 
at, who didn't 
seem to care for 
anything but 
how to make 
time regular on 
an old stage, is 
now rolling in 
wealth, and will 
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country, and proved a very ready absorber of Dr. Franklin's ideas. But on 
the way back to Paris, from Versailles, the good Scotchman seemed rather 
to resent the high talk in which Vergennes had indulged, and explained 
to the doctor that England was not so eager for peace that she would stand 
any humiliation from France. She had plenty of men and an abundance 
of money. She might also stop paying interest on the public debt, and 
employ the money thus saved for the continuance of the war. Franklin 
listened with a smiling heart; for, as he said, he did not object to England's 
stopping the payment of interest, if she wanted to. She would only, thereby, 
the more exasperate the European nations. ‘‘Besides,’’ said he, ‘‘such 
menaces are an encouragement with me, remembering the adage that 
‘they who threaten are afraid.’ "’ 

Dr. Franklin sent Oswald back to England with a memorandum of 
conversation which contained what he thought to be fair terms for peace, 
and for what he was more desirous of,—reconciliation. ‘‘ Reconciliation,’’ 
said he, ‘‘is a sweet word.'’ Therefore, he suggested that Canada be included 
in the United States, and that Great Britain should voluntarily give up the 
province, and Nova Scotia. This, he said, would remove possible, even 
probable, occasions for future wars. In return for Canada, Great Britain 
should enjoy the right of free trade with the province, and the vacant lands 
were to be sold to pay for the houses burned by the British troops, and to 
indemnify the royalists (Tories, ) for the confiscation of their estates. 

These were not sweet terms to Lord Shelburne, who hoped the colonies 
would remain part of the British Empire, since their friends were in power, 
—enjoying, of course, a large degree of self-government. On his side, he 
insisted that the British merchants who held claims should be paid in full, 
there being many claims held in England against American merchants for 
goods supplied both before and during the Revolutionary War, and that 
America should restore their property to the loyalists. 

Mr. Oswald went back to Paris, in May, but nothing was done. Delay 
was inevitable, because Fox was trying to obtain control of the negotiations 
with Franklin, and Oswald's instructions were not explicit. Fox sent Mr. 
Grenville, the son of the author of the stamp act, to negotiate with France, 
and to endeavor to secure control of the negotiations with America. When 
he reached Paris, Mr. Grenville asked Dr. Franklin to introduce him to the 
French minister. Mr.Grenville was polite. So was Dr.Franklin. In 1774, 
the doctor had been examined before the British privy council, and had 
been fiercely assailed in an insolent speech by Solicitor-General Wedder- 
burn. On that occasion, he wore a suit of spotted Manchester velvet. He 
took the insults with dignity, but never forgot them. The next time he 
wore the suit of velvet was when he signed the treaty of alliance with France, 
in 1778. The third time, so it is said, was when he introduced the son of 
the author of the stamp act to Vergennes. 





[In the August issue of Success will appear the conclusion of Part I1].—Tue Eprror.] 
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probably become the leader in his business."’ 

‘Well, I can't say as I do understand 
it,’’ replied Bill, in a perplexed tone; ‘‘ but 
then, Charlie was a plodder, you know, and 
maybe he struck a streak of luck, and worked 
the vein for all it was worth. But cheer up, 
old man, and come down to the Klondike 
Hotel. I'll bet you a dollar I can beat you at 
pool.”’ 

‘«Done!’’ said Jack, —and ‘‘done"’ he 
was, an hour later, for he had lost two games 
out of three. ‘‘But how I am to pay you, 
Bill, is a question,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess I'll have to sell you my dog. 
much will you give to boot ?"’ 

‘A dollar,’’ said his friend. 

«‘Good enough!"’ said Jack; ‘‘it's a trade. Let’s bind the bargain with 
a cocktail!’ 

When they left the bar, Jack's ill luck had swallowed his ‘‘ dollar to 
boot,’ and the two went fishing; that is, Bill fished, and Jack whittled 
and philosophized. 

**Luck or no luck,’’ he finally said, “I’m going to try once more. 
‘Never say die’ is my motto. Lend me a dollar, Bill, and 
I'll get a fresh start, to-night, at pedro.’’ 

He rose from the gambling table, at midnight, without a 
cent in his pocket. ‘‘ No matter what I do,’’ he exclaimed, 
bitterly, ‘‘luck’s dead against me!'’ Then he roamed the 
streets, hungry 
and penniless, 
looking for oth- 
er friends to bor- 
row from. He 
met several, but 
Jack had bor- 
rowed from 
them before, 
and had failed 
to make good 
his promise to 
repay. Not one 
of his ‘‘friends” 
would listen. 


BILL FISHED; JACK WHITTLED 


How 
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EARI *Tucius Caesar.” 
YM was a dunce. 
J body thought so in 
Biddle Landing, as the little 
seaside settlement, mortised in- 
Maine woods, was called, 
everybody but his 
i the ‘‘deestrict’’ 
schoo ster, and, by common 
onsent, they did not count. 
: Alb the old ‘* shellbacks,"’ 
horny-handed farmer-sailors, pioneers of the little 
con nity, that had cut a scallop out of the 


forest on this shore of the sea, were 

isly of the opinion that Judd Bascom, or 

: s Booby,’’ as they called him, never 
mount to nawthin’.”’ 

was a dreamer, was Judd; and, although he 

t in his classes in the log schoolhouse at 

e, three miles away, it made no impres- 

the toilers in Biddle’s Landing, who were 

eir food from Mother Nature’s grudging 

r did Judd’s willingness to tramp three 

sh the woods, rain or shine, to Stroud- 


ry school day, produce the least sentiment 


reat ambition was to be a surgeon, a de- 
vas looked upon with supreme disdain 
forehanded"’ settlers. They regarded it, 
ption on the part of this stripling, and 
f ingratitude toward his hard-working 
the latter felt that he deserved their 
But the youth, unmindful of the gibes 
1e received, plodded onward. His suc- 
1 dog's leg filled him with great joy. 
n't a lame beast within his reach that 
t not lend his aid to, after that. It was 
e possessed a philosophical tempera- 
e was never allowed to forget his own 
vorthlessness and blind stupidity in regard 
wn and his family’s welfare. 
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ustrious pioneers saw much more vir- 
ility to clear a certain amount of land 
n time, to raise corn on a ‘‘ burn,’ or build 
ner, than to solve a problem in cube root. 
worked early and late in Biddle’s Landing. 
no room for drones. Work was the 
ntinued existence. Land had to be 
the pine growths, and the finest sticks 
for masts and yards of vessels. Roots were 
y dug out and seasoned for knees. A 
r grinding corn had been built, and a saw- 
) process of erection. Two stanch 
hoor that were earning money in swift trips 
New York and Boston, had been fashioned in 
Landing. The thrifty housewives, buxom 
d spun the flax for these vessels; every 
them had been whipsawed in the settle- 
The blacksmiths, two brawny giants, had 
e treenails and every bit of ironwork. There 
thread of standing or running rigging, on 
e ‘‘Nancy"’ or the ‘‘Sally,’’ but had been 
| set up at Biddle’s Landing. 
e hulls were of unplaned planks, but no 
find any fault with their clean-cut mod- 
e Eph Herndon aptly said: ‘‘They kin 
round them slick critters out Bosting way, 
1in't no ‘pologies to make fer lack of 
1 sech."’ 
s not remarkable in a settlement like this 
{i Bascom’s boy Judd was not popular. His 
liousness was against him. Hi Bascom 
, in discouraged terms, to his wife:— 
id ain’ t gotno prackterbility. Any darn fule 
00k-larned. 'T ain't so easy to turn to'n 
corn mill,nor lay outa boat. I’m just clean 
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discouraged with him. 
to help clear the farm, en, as near as | kin figger, 
he's jest bent on bein’ one of them docter chaps. 
He jestspends all his time daown to Dr. Mootley’s, 
mussin’ with bones 'n’ things. I'd jest like to know 
who he'd find to cure in this’ ere settlement?"’ Hi 
laughed, uproariously, as he thought of the mus- 


He ain't doin’ nawthin’ 


cular men of his acquaintance. 
ued, more gravely :— 

‘‘There don’t seem but one thing ter do, and 
that is to send him to sea and get these here kinks 
out of him. I've jest about made up my mind to 
it, Sally, fer Judd sartinly' ll never amount to naw- 
thin’ here, 'n he’s ‘nearly twenty. A sea v)yage 
will do him more good than a little. And Captain 
Hank Barlow ‘Il be willing to take him on in the 
‘Triton,’ I think, fer old-time’s sake. He'll get dis- 
cerplined under Hank,'’ added Hi, with a chuckle, 
‘«and ‘ll get some sense knocked into him."’ 

It was a long speech for Hi Bascom to make, 
and for a while his wife said nothing. She knew, 
too, when Hi said he'd ‘‘jest about’’ made up his 
mind, that he had thought the whole matter out, 
and had fully decided upon it. * Sally had a 
warm place in her heart for her boy Judd, so she 
said, protestingly :-— 

‘¢] wouldn't be hard on him, Hiram. Don't 
you remember how he rigged a churn down atthe 
waterfall, and saved me all the work of churnin’ 
from that time on? And then,there is that washin’ 
machine he made. | jest couldn't do without it, 
and—"’ 

«Yes, 'n he jest everlastin’ ly walloped that big 
feller, over at Stroudville, when he pitched onto 
a feller smaller’n he were. They had 'n awful 
fight,and Judd licked him fer fair,’’ broke in Judd’ s 
younger brother Bob. ‘‘ Judd set Rover's leg, too, 
*n he kin—”’ but at this moment Bob caught his 
father’s eye and ran out of the house. 

‘«Thet’s it,’’ said Mr. Bascom, testily, ‘‘ Judd 
do n't lack none fer champions in the famerly, 'n 
it's might’ ly strange thet no one else seems to see 
it thet way. Why, it was only the other day thet 
a man called him ‘Bascom's Booby,’ right afore 
my face,—said the name ought to be Basswood, 
as he allers thought o’ sap every time he saw Judd. 
I tell ye, he’s got to go to sea’ n get the kinks outen 
him, 'n Hank Barlow is the man that kin fix him."’ 

‘‘Well, ef he does go to sea, Hi Bascom, I'll 
wager that he'll show his worth afore he gets back. 
You won't be so ’shamed of your oldest boy after 
this voyage, depend on that,’ said his wife, with 
spirit,to which defense Hi only returned a dubious 
‘«Humph.”’ 

Hi was as good as his word. He started for 
Portland, with Judd, two days later, knowing that 
the ‘‘Triton’’ was expected there. Judd kissed 
his mother, cheerfully, and went along without a 
protest. They were fortunate enough to find the 
vessel, a three-masted clipper, one of the swiftest 
in those days, swinging at her anchor, ready to 
sail. There was little difficulty in finding her 
sturdy skipper, Captain Hank Barlow. There was 
more difficulty in getting him to ‘‘take Judd on,"’ 
as his father urged. 


Then he contin- 
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Captain Henry Barlow, as his men respectfully 
addressed him, but Captain ‘‘ Hank" to his fa- 
miliars, was a self-made man, in every sense, and 
felt it in every inch of his five feet, five. He 
was broad in the beam, as he used to say, but not 
so tall that he could n't handle himself well in a 
squall. That was more than anyone else had ever 
succeeded in doing, for Captain ‘‘Hank"’ was 
known as a self-willed man, with opinions as un- 
bending as the frames of his stanch‘‘ Triton,"’ every 
plank of which was laid under his own eyes. He 
owned the vessel outright, and was as proud of 
her as if she had been a human being, and one of 
his own flesh and blood. 

‘«Waal, I dunno's | kin help ye out, Hi,’’ was 
Captain Hank's dubious comment, as he measured 
Judd’s long form,and then, meditatively, looked 
over the water at his trim ship. ‘‘Accordin’ to 
yer own version of Judd thar’, he ain't no great 
shakes, and | kin tell ye, man, that everyone on 
the ‘Triton’ has got to stand up to his work. 
There can’t be no shirkin’ and no complainin’ ; 
there ain't no time for baby business at sea. Ye 
know thet, Hi, 'n ef I was to take yer boy thar’, 
he'd hev to take his medicine with the others, 'n 
no favors. Now, speak up, youngster; do ye want 
to go tosea with me? If so,ye’ll hev to mind what 
I say,'n I ain't sayin’ what 'll happen ef ye don't. 
Now, speak up.’’ 

«Yes, sir,’’ said Judd, to his father’s amaze- 
ment, ‘‘I think I should like a sea voyage. | have 
studied navigation a little."’ 

It was the first time Judd had given any opinion 
concerning his father's project of ‘knockin’ sense 
inter him,’ and Hi gazed at his eldest born in as- 
tonishment. It was in no wise lessened by the 
news—to him,—that Judd had studied navigation. 

Captain Barlow was not so seriously impressed. 
‘«Studied navigation, hev ye?’’ he repeated, with 
a grin. ‘*Waal,I guess I kin come near to dewin’ 
all the navigatin’ needed on the ‘Triton,’ 'n yew 
kin spend some time larning the difference atween 
a main royal yard 'n amarline spike. Now, how 
many of the sails'n yards on thet ere ship kin ye 
name?’ 

‘*All of them,’’ said Judd, who began at the 
head sails, and traveled from mast to mast, until 
he ended with the spanker. 

Then he described the standing rigging, and told 
the uses of each spar and stay, giving each its 
proper name. With the running rigging he was 
just as familiar. 

It was Captain Hank's turn to be astonished, 
and Hi could only gasp, in amazement :— 

‘*Waal, I snum."’ 

‘“«l tell ye what, Hi, I'll take on thet boy of 
your’ n, fer a trial, but it’s with the distinct under- 
standin’ thet he’s under my control; 'n,ef he don't 
come to the scratch,I’m his father on this v' yage, 
ye understand ?’’ and Captain Hank clapped a 
brawny hand on the other's shoulder. 

Hi responded, somewhat dazedly, that he did un- 
derstand, and agreed to the bargain. Then he be- 
gan to realize, suddenly, that his eldest boy was 
dear to him, and, walking up to Judd, he said, 
rather shamefacedly : — 

‘*Ye know'I'm a doin’ this fer yer own good, 
Judd, 'n ‘cause I want to make a man of ye,—ye 
dew, don't ye, boy?” 

Judd said he did, and, wringing his father’s 
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hand, turned, with Captain Hank, toward the wharf, 
where the captain's boat was waiting. Judd 
dropped his little bundle in the stern sheets, and 
the sailors, feathering their oars with the precision 
of man-of-war's men, speedily sent the light gig 
alongside the ‘‘Triton.'’ Judd little dreamed of 
the events that were to be crowded into the future. 

The ‘‘Triton’’ was superior in appearance to 
many of her neighbors in the harbor. Her hull 
had been planed and painted, and her underbody 
sheathed with copper. The vessel was of the 
regulation clipper type, built to sail as fast as pos- 
sible and carry a large cargo. She was heavily 
sparred and canvased, for Captain Hank was noted 
for carrying sail when 
other craft were down to 
double-reefed topsails, 
or lying to, riding out the 
storm. 

The ‘‘ Triton’s’’ main 
truck tewered highabove 
everything else in Port- 
land harbor. The ship 
not only carried royals, 
but skysails as well, and 
the sailors were wont to 
remark that the old man 
would rig moonrakers, 
only there was nothing 
to rig them to. 

The deck was as clean 
as a holystone could 
make it, and Judd Bas- 
com gazed aloft in ad- 
miration as his eye took 
in the tapering masts and 
handsome rigging. His 
eye fell to the deck just 
in time to see the trim 
figure of a young girl, 
with a rope of brown hair 
down her back, disap- 
pear into the cabin. 

‘‘Now, then, young 
man, lend a hand here 
at h’istin’ the gig, fer 
we’ re outward bound this 
night, and thar’s plenty 
to dew,’’ said Captain 
Barlow. 

‘‘Here, Mr. Ball,’’ he 
yelled, as a short man 
walked forward; ‘‘this 
here's Judd Bascom. 
He's goin’ ’ prentice this 
trip. Put him in the star 
board watch, so’t I kin 
keep an eye on him, and 
give him plenty todew;’’ 
and, with this parting in 
junction, he started for 
the cabin. Judd helped 
hoist the boat, his first 
duty aboard the ‘Tri- 
ton,’’ and then followed 
the boatswain, John 
Baldwin, a rawboned 
Yankee, to the galley, 
and then to the forecas- 
tle, where all hands were 
to mess before hoisting 
anchor. On the way, 
Baldwin vouchsafed this 
advice :— 

‘Ye don't in no wise 
want to speak to the cap- 
ting’s darter. That's her 
yer see goin’ into the cabin. Ye also want to 
stand all the slack that Anse Harcom wants to give, 
‘cause he’s the skipper o’ the foks'l, which is 
another way of sayin’ thet he kin lick every blessed 
jack of us, and we have to let him take the whole 
ocean to wear ship in. I'm givin’ ye this, Tobasco, 
as a friendly warnin’."’ 

‘‘I guess you misunderstand my name. 
Bascom,"’ said Judd, quietly. 

‘«T ain’ t no manner of difference what yer name 
is,"’ retorted Baldwin, nettled at the slight atten- 
tion paid to his words, ‘‘ it's yer eye ye want to watch 
on this ship. Yer name kin take keer of itself.’’ 

They had reached the steep seamen’ s ladder by 
this time, and Judd saw twenty sailors in the 
tarry little hole that was called a forecastle aboard 
the ‘‘Triton.’’ The early clippers were not noted 
for splendor in the seamen’s quarters, and the 
‘‘Triton’’ was no exception. 

Judd and Baldwin had been served with boiled 
beef and a piece of rye bread at the galley door, 
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as well as a muddy mixture in a tin cup, that Bald- 
win told him, with a grin, was ‘‘sea coffee."’ 
‘«That’s Anse,’’ whispered Baldwin, indicating, 
with his eye, a short, thickset man, who was eat- 
ing the last of his meal. ‘‘Steer clear of him."’ 
But Anse Harcom had already spied the new- 
comer, and he approached Judd, saying, roughly: 
‘«What new landlubber is this we have?’’ His 


foot tripped against Judd’s, as he spoke, and his 
bulky form sprawled against the boy from Biddle's 
Landing, knocking his tin cup of coffee to the deck. 

‘*Why don’t you mind what you're about?’ 
bawled Harcom, as he gave Judd a right-handed 
slap that sent him to his knees. 


His beef went 








after the coffee, and the bread rolled under a bunk. 

Jumping to his feet, Judd drew back, and, with- 
out considering the result, planted a right-hander 
in the bully's face that sent him down in turn, It 
was the first time anyone in the ‘‘Triton’s’’ fore- 
castle had dared to oppose Anse Harcom. The 
others drew back aghast. The bully gathered him- 
self, sprang to his feet, and, with a roar of rage, 
made straight for Judd. The latter had not said 
a word, but, as his burly antagonist came at him, 
he stepped nimbly aside, and the next instant Har- 
com's length sought the deck again, under the in- 
fluence of another right-hander. Even this did not 
satisfy the ‘‘skipper o’ the foks’l.’’ He gained 
his feet again, advanced a third time, more 
warily than before, and sought an opening to fell 
his slim antagonist with a single blow of one of his 
great fists. Judd watched him closely; and, the 
first mov > the bully made to strike, the lad stepped 
aside again, and struck at him with right and left. 
He caught Harcom on the point of the jaw, with 


gol 


the right, and under the ear, with a left-hander 
that sent his great bulk down again, this time un- 
conscious, and out. 

‘Is he dead? I haven't killed him, have I?"’ 
gasped the boy, frightened at the unexpected out- 
come. 

‘*No, I guess not,’n it wouldn't be no great 
loss, neither,’’ returned Baldwin. ‘‘He'll come 
‘round all right,’’ and, to facilitate it, he dashed 
some cold water in Harcom's face. The latter 
shuddered, then slowly sat up. He looked around 
him for a moment, rose, unsteadily, to his feet, and 
walked as straight as he could to Judd, with out- 
stretched hand, for there was more manliness in 

the bully than he was 
given credit for. 

‘Ye did it squar’, 'n 
ye're a better man than 


" The tempest hurled lam. It was my fault, 
itself on the ship and I'll pick up yer 
. ‘ grub,’’ he said. Judd 
ae shook the _ proftered 
= beam . hand warmly, grateful 


that the fight had not 
ended more seriously. 
But he felt that he could 
not eat the beef after it 
had rested on the dirty 
forecastle deck, if he 
were starving to death. 
Baldwin guessed some- 
thing of his feelings, for 
he jumped out to the gal- 
ley and asked for a fresh 
supply for Judd. The 
cook was obdurate. Once 
was all he could be ex- 
pected to ‘‘dish out’’ for 
one man. 

‘«Ye won't give anew 


mess to the man that 
licked Anse Harcom, 
eh?’’ demanded Bald- 


win. 

That put a new face 
on the matter, and the 
mess was given and a 
dish of rice pudding 
added, for Harcom was 
no favorite with the cook. 
Baldwin hurried back to 
the forecastle, where the 
men were patting the ap- 
prentice on the back for 
his pluck, arriving there 
just in time to hear the 
mate’s stentorian voice, 
calling: ‘*All hands on 
deck, to hoist anchor!"’ 
Judd had to go on deck, 
still hungry, and, half an 
hour later, with every bit 
of canvas on, the ‘Tri- 
ton'’ was standing out of 
Portland harbor, bound 
for Melbourne, with a full 
general cargo. 

The news of Judd’s 
fight did not reach the 
captain's ears, for it was 
an unwritten law in the 
forecastle that disputes 
there should not pass its 
murky ‘‘glory hole."’ 

The crew were mostly 
Maine boys, strong, stal- 
wart chaps, every one, 
who had grown up in the small coast towns, as Judd 
had. But, unlike him, they had never seen be- 
yond what his father called the ‘‘ pracktercal’’ side 
of life. Anse Harcom had been on the ship almost 
from the day she was launched, six years before, 
and, despite his bullying qualities, no better sea- 
man trod her decks. 

The ‘‘Triton’’ speedily left the Maine coast be- 
hind, and, day after day, Judd took. watch and 
watch with his mates. His hands were blistered, 
handling the stiff canvas,and his stomach, at first, 
revolted at the forecastle fare. But he stood it, 
uncomplainingly, to the admiration of his fellow 
tars. Nor was their amazement less at the knowl- 
edge he displayed in obeying orders. 

Captain Hank Barlow never spoke to him, though 
he often watched the young man,as he knotted and 
spliced with the old hands, and, apparently, with 
as little effort. Chief Mate Bell, too, was astounded 
at the cleverness displayed by the new apprentice, 
and his wonder grew, when told that this was Judd’s 








first voyage. He had learned to look upon the youth 
with increased respect, since sailing day, for his 
fight with Harcom had reached the chief mate's 
ears, in due course, through the boatswain, who told 
t in the strictest confidence. Even in this, he had 
been traitorous to the law of the forecastle, but the 
secret was too great for him. That a youth not yet 
wallop Anse Harcom, who had lorded 
rs in the ‘‘Triton’s"’ forecastle, was noth- 

I arvelous. 
ef mate thought so, too, but he made no 
ent. Mate Bell was not noted for his easy- 
goin With him,a belaying pin was a handy 
means of phasizing an order. He was a stern 
the theory, prevalent in the early days 
that, to be respected by his subordi- 
nates, he t also be feared. He took great pains, 
t keep his temper when Captain Barlow 
V n deck,as the old man claimed the exclusive 
such occasions, of administering any 
unishment that was deemed necessary. 
ve that a half-defined idea that Judd 
top to consider his official position 
to refrain from kicks, in his case, but it 
that his wonder at the apprentice’s 
\iliarity with every rope and sail on the 
the deck to the skysail yards, had much 

vith his lenience. 
n, too, Judd was the captain's selection, and 
f mate had learned to have the greatest faith 


nie 


e old man’s judgment. He said to Second 
Mate Lawrence, one day, ‘‘ Ef thetere Judd is reely 
¢ prentice, he’s the smartest thet ever sailed, —as 


every bit, as any A. B. we've got aboard.’ 
ad often seen the captain's pretty daugh- 
king about the quarter-deck, but he had 
served Jack Baldwin's admonition not 
ner 
hen he had almost run into her, he had 
hurriedly, and raised his hat. The next 
ptain Barlow confronted him. 
ye mean by bowin’ 'n scrapin’ to my 
e demanded. 
ise | accidentally brushed against her, and 
ind because I wished to be respect- 
sir,"’ responded Judd, unflinchingly. 
‘ e better, too,’’ was the nonplused 
response, after looking hard at his ap- 
n look here,’’ he added, ‘‘ye needn't 


r to run arter a chance to be respectful, 


on’’ had been for days running with 
nvas she could spread, and the 

sent her to the east-southeast to 

theast trades that were to push her 
equator into the South Atlantic. Twice, 
been struck by fresh gales that sent 
until the water boiled under the lee 
er tough spruce spars bent under the 

e bellying canvas. But the wind held 
ptain Barlow would not hear to the re- 


n inch, not an inch,’’ he said,in answer 
ef mate’s protest. ‘‘Ye ain’t seen what 
ton’ kin dew, Mr. Bell. This here’s yer 
ie in her. I tell ye she was made fer 

n she’s goin’ to wear ’em."’ 
day, Captain Barlow stood on the poop, 
veling from the water to the straining 
s face betrayed a slight grin, as he 
tremendous speed of the clipper. There 
of it, to his mind. He had started ten 
ehind the ‘‘Swallow,"’ his great rival, bear- 
me sort of cargo, and to fail in beating 
vielbourne would be the greatest humilia- 

iptain Hank. 

ef mate, accordingly, closed his lips on 
protest, but Judd saw him talking to the 
ite, earnestly, and caught a few fragmen- 
ntences, such as ‘‘a Waterloo, some time, — 
1 canvas, —take the sticks out of her,”’ etc. 
el proved that the astutg¢ mate was right, 
t also proved his ‘‘ Waterloo,’ instead of 


when the clipper was laying her course 
ie south, with the wind on her port quar- 
e water slipping from under at fifteen 
t the ‘*Waterloo’’ came. Every rag of 
on,and all her kites were out. The ship 
over at a dangerous angle, the water 
from her sharp bows in two miniature 
of foam. The sky,apparently, was cloud- 
irst Mate Bell was ill at ease. Hecon- 
he barometer every few minutes, and, at 
is face darkened, as he looked long and 
tly at the glass. Then he shouted, in his 
strident tones :— 
hands on deck, to shorten sail! Man the 
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royal buntlines and clew!' n's; take in all light sail; 
stand by your tops’! halyards; lay aloft, there, 
‘n furl them skysails; look alive, now!"’ 

These orders, followed by others in rapid suc- 
cession, were hurled at the men, sprinkled with 
liberal expletives. Hardly had the mate spoken, 
when sailors were swarming up the rigging and 
along the yards. The ‘‘Triton’’ was rapidly being 
denuded of canvas, when Captain Barlow rushed 
on deck, with acry of: ‘‘ Avast, there; avast, all!’’ 
The captain's face was red with anger. 

‘«What do you mean by this, Mr. Bell?’' he de- 
manded, striding up to his chief mate. ‘‘Didn't I 
order all sail carried ?"’ 

‘You did, sir,’’ answered the mate, quietly, 
‘*but take a look at that glass. We'll be in the 
center of a squall in less than half an hour, and 
Lord help the ‘Triton,’ if she’s caught with all 
that canvas up.”’ 

The skipper gave one look at the glass, and then 
snorted: ‘‘Yes, it’s gone dewn a trifle, but noth- 
ing to warrant this. Here,’’ he yelled to the boat- 
swain, ‘‘send those men up to break out that can- 
vas; clap on every sail. The ‘Triton’ ain’ t stopping 
in a fresh breeze fer a trifling depression."’ 

The captain's orders were obeyed, and in a few 
minutes the ‘‘Triton’’ was again cutting through 
the slight swell at the same speed as before. 

‘‘You will regret this, Captain, when it is too 
late,’’ was the chief mate’s only comment, as he 
walked away. Captain Barlow made no response, 
but strode back to the cabin companion, where his 
daughter stood, her pretty face puckered with 
anxiety. She had heard the loud shouts, without 
in the least understanding what they meant. She 
smiled when she saw her father, and tripped before 
him into the cabin. 

The ‘‘Triton’’ held her speed for exactly fifteen 
minutes; then the wind died, and the great fabric 
drifted ona glassy sea, her canvas flapping, while 
the sun fairly fried the oakum in the deck seams. 

There was not another sail in sight. The ship 
was alone on the waste of waters. The noon obser- 
vation showed her position as latitude ten degrees 
north, and longitude thirty west. 

Chief Mate Bell still watched the glass. Except 
for the creaking of the yards, as they swung, 
slightly, with the slatting sails, the silence was 
absolute. 

Judd climbed into the starboard mizzen chains, 
and gazed over the smooth expanse. Suddenly, 
he heard a distant sound, as of a swarm of bees 
humming on the wing. He looked to the eastward, 
and far away appeared a white line, that seemed 
to stretch, unbroken, from north to south. Mate 
Bell heard the sound, and leveled his glass to see 
a wall of foam-capped water rushing toward the 
‘«Triton."’ It was preceding a squall, that even 
then could be seen spreading in the eastern sky. 
The mate’s face showed a sardonic smile, as he 
looked aloft at the great spread of canvas. Still 
not a breath of air had struck the ‘‘Triton.’’ 

At this moment, Captain Barlow again rushed 
on deck. His face showed a strange mixture of both 
anger and anxiety. ‘‘Strip her, strip her, Mr. 
Bell,’’ he bawled. ‘‘What are you waiting for? 
Don't you see it comin’? Hurry, here, all hands, 
shorten sail!’’—and the skipper, ignoring the fact 
that, fifteen minutes before, he had berated the mate 
for giving this same instruction, began, at the 
eleventh hour, to bawl forth orders to strip the 
‘«Triton’’ of canvas. 

But he was too late. The great wall of water, 
towering above the ship, struck her almost on the 
port quarter, even as the captain shouted. Most 
of the men were in the rigging. Fortunately, none 
had had time to ascend above the crosstrees. With 
a roar, the great wave rolled over the ‘‘Triton,’’ 
carrying the chief mate, second mate, and boat- 
swain away on its crest. Judd, in the starboard 
mizzen shrouds, had a glimpse of their agonized 
faces as they were swept to their doom. Then, the 
tempest hurled itself on the ship, which rolled al- 
most on her starboard beam ends. Cannonlike re- 
ports heralded the rending of the fore, main, and 
mizzen courses, as the canvas burst from the bolt 
ropes and sailed away to leeward in tattered rib- 
bons. The topsails followed, and the fore and 
main topmasts snapped at the caps, and, carrying 
the topgallant and royal masts with them, came 
down in a tangled mass over the starboard side. 

Judd, halfway up in the shrouds, was, for a brief 
moment, buried in spindrift; then, as the stout ship, 
still unshaken in her timbers, slowly righted, he 
brushed the water from his eyes,and saw the form 
of Captain Barlow doubled under the bulwarks al- 
most directly below him. Judd went down rap- 
idly, grasped the skipper’s unconscious form, and 
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dragged it tothe spar-deck entrance of the cabin. He 
wrenched open the door, and hauled the captain 
over the coamings into the narrow alleyway lead- 
ing aft to the dining cabin, and thence to his room. 
He had just reached the door, when Mary Barlow 
almost fell on top of him, as the partially disman- 
tled ship rolled in the trough of the great seas that 
were washing over her. 

‘‘He's hurt,’’ said Judd, briefly; ‘‘ please help 
me to get him into his berth. I must hurry on deck 
again.’’ Mary wasa brave girl. Her face whitened, 
as she saw her father’s limp form, but she uttered 
no word, and added her puny strength to Judd’s 
in a successful effort to roll the captain into his 
berth. ‘I'll come back,’’ was all Judd stopped 
to say. Then he rushed on deck again. 

The man at the wheel had been washed away. 
The wheel was whirling wildly, as the seas swung 
the ruddgg at will, and only the heavy cargo of the 
Triton k@pt her right side up, for she was fairly in 
the trough, rolling to a frightful degree with every 
wave. The wind was screeching through the 
wrecked rigging, and in the shrouds the seamen still 
clung just where they had been when the storm 
struck the ‘‘Triton."’ There was no one to give 
them orders, and they made no move, but clung 
where they were. 

Judd grasped the spokes of the great wheel, as 
it came to a momentary standstill, and, putting 
forth all his strength, forced the helm to port,and 
held it there with a hitch around the spokes. 

The ‘‘Triton,’’ with the mass of wreckage over 
the starboard side, still obeyed her rudder, and fell 
off, slowly, before the blast. The wind was still 
humming at fifty miles an hour, and the seas boiled 
under the counters as the ship lifted and plunged 
before the squall. Judd looked at the men out- 
lined against the fore and main shrouds. What 
should he do? He was only an apprentice, and 
there was not a man of them but had made a full 
score of deep-sea voyages. Yet something must 
be done, and at once. Judd knew that, and he 
knew that the men would not take the initiative. 
Anse Harcom and Jack Sampson saw him at the 
wheel, and, descending, made their way aft. 

‘«What orders, Captain Bascom ?’’ bawled Har- 
com, making a speaking trumpet of his hands. 
‘«The foks’l's three short, with you out, for two 
of our chaps were washed over’ sides the two mates 
and the bos’n. Ther’ ain't a man jack aboard this 
ship, cept. the capting, thet kin take a observa- 
tion,’n he’s not likely to take one for some time. '’ 

‘‘That wreckage should be cleared away at 
once,’’ shouted Judd. ‘*Harcom, can you and 
Sampson take charge of it and clear away? Save 
the topmasts, if it’s anyway possible.’’ 

«Aye, aye,"’ yelled the two men in chorus. 
« All hands clear wreckage."’ 

««Come down, you roosters, 'n lend a hand,”’ 
added Sampson. 

The seamen obeyed, and in an hour the worst 
of the wreckage had been cleared away. Then 
Judd assigned the wheel to a sailor, and hurried 
below, where he found Mary Barlow weeping bit- 
terly over her father's still unconscious form. She 
brightened a little,as she saw Judd’s resolute face. 

Judd felt the professional pride of a new surgeon. 
over his first case, as he looked at the captain. 
The knowledge he had gained in long talks with 
old Dr. Mootley, in Stroudville, and in poring 
over his medical books in the stuffy little library, 
was to be put toa test. Then, too, the distress of 
pretty Mary Barlow urged him to do his best. 

Judd placed his hand over the old man’s heart, 
and assured himself that it was still beating strongly 
enough. Then he carefully felt his arms, his ribs, 
and, lastly, his legs. He made the alarming discov- 
ery that both legs were fractured below the knees. 
Otherwise, he was apparently sound, unless internal 
injuries should develop. His natural respiration 
seemed to soothe this fear. Judd, last of all, though 
it should have been his first move, raised the lids. 
of the unconscious man’s eyes to view the pupils. 
Then he felt of his head carefully. There was a de- 
cided lump on top, but no fracture, Judd thought, 
or evidence of a depression. 

‘‘Do not cry, Miss Mary,’’ he said, as the girl 
began to sob afresh., ‘‘Your father will come 
around all right. Now, won't you please let me 
help you to the other room? You see,I want to get 
the captain properly fixed, and his wetclothing oft."’ 

«Yes,’’ she said, quickly, ‘I'll go myself, only 
help him all you can, won’t you?’’ Judd prom- 
ised, and the girl, clinging to the door, made her 
way into the adjoining stateroom. 

To get off the captain's boots, Judd had to slit 
them with his case knife. The trousers followed, 


[Concluded on pages 933 and 934) 
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THE FOUNTAIN 
OF ABUNDANCE 


N THE first prospectus—a typewritten document of half a dozen pages, — 
which directed attention to the advantages and possibilities of a Pan- 
American exposition to be held on the Niagara frontier, ‘‘to illustrate the 
progress, and to celebrate the achievements of the American people during 
the century which began with the year 1801,"" numerous ‘‘ cogent reasons”’ 
therefor were given. Some significant suggestions were also made. One 
of these was the erection of an electrical tower as a central edifice. «‘ Even 
without such extrinsic features,"’ said the prospectus, ‘‘an arrangement 
could be effected with the Niagara Falls Power Company, whereby the ex- 
position could be illuminated, heated, and ventilated, and the entire motive 
power supplied by electricity, and thus an incidental element of novelty 
would be furnished that would transcend anything that Paris can devise.”’ 
This proposition was offered for public consideration early in the year 
1896, when a Pan-American exposition was regarded, even by the few 
who cared to give it a passing thought, as the sleep-born vision of an 
enthusiast. The sentence quoted, however, is an evidence of the fact that, 
from the conception of the idea, the utilization of electricity generated by 
the forces of the current of the Niagara River, for the illumination of the 
proposed exposition, was a central thought, a thought that has continued 
dominant through all phases of the development of the great enterprise. 
But, when the prospectus was first promulgated, transmission to a dis- 
tance of the electric current generated at Niagara Falls was merely a scien- 
tific problem. On the evening of November 19, 1896, simply as a 
test, an electric current was turned on, for the first time, between 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, a distance of twenty-five miles. Many 
months, however, elapsed, before electric power was delivered, fer * 
use by the Buffalo Street Railway Comgeny and a few other con- 
sumers. In 1897,only one thousan¢@ power was transmitted 
to Buffalo; but, three years later, at least twelve thousand horse 
power was utilized in operating the street railway system, grain 
elevators, newspaper presses, flour miils, sewing machines, and 
machinery in numerous other lines of manufacture and industry. 
The electric power plant at Niagara Falls has been materially en- 
larged, and arrangements have been made for the development of 
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power across the river on the Canadian shore, so that, very soon, one hundred 
and _twenty-five.horse power will be developed on both sides of the river, and, 
eventually, at least two hundred thousand horse power. These figures ex- 
press an enormous energy, hardly to be realized by the ordinary mind not 
trained in engineering problems. The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
will owe a large measure of its success to the proximity of Niagara Falls, 
and the electric energy which is furnished by the current of the Niagara 
River, as was suggested by the author of the first exposition prospectus. 
What seemed a dream, in 1896, has evolved into a grand, marvelous 
reality,—-yet, withal, a reality which has all the supernatural glories of a 
dream, —for the exposition, the Rainbow City, is a gorgeous, glittering dream. 
Of the many marvels of the Rainbow City, now teeming with artistic life 
and beauty, the electrical illumination at night is the most wondrous, the 
most charming to the eye and impressive on the mind, manifesting, as it 
does, the possibilities of human skill in manipulating the most mysterious 
yet most potent element of nature’s forces. It is well-nigh impossible to 
convey in words an adequate idea of the comprehensive beauty of this vast 
illumination. The outlines and details of the graceful electrical tower, 
which rises three hundred feet above the other buildings, glow in superb 
lines of silver fire, and the same soft light gleams everywhere about the 
roofs, domes, minarets, arches and pillars of the symmetrical buildings, 
while the waters of many cascades and fountains glitter in refulgent splendor. 
It is a veritable apotheosis of artificial light, rivaling the noonday radi- 
ance of the summer sun, yet, more subdgiithand gratifying to the eye. 
To secure such a magnificent ensemdb/e has required untiring 
industry, excessive mechanical ingenuity, and the exercise of most 
remarkable skill in solving many intricate problems in electrical 
engineering. Miles of conduits have been laid,an enormous amount 
of wiring and insulating has been necessary, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of bulb incandescent lights have been used. The electrical 
‘*scheme’”’ is threefold more extensive than those of the exposi- 
tions of Chicago (1893,) and Paris (1900,) combined. 


(Mr. Hillis the properly accredited author of the idea of a Pan-American expo- 
sition. —Tne Epitor. 
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GENERAL MILES, THE CITIZEN SOLDIER, ONE OF THE NOTED INDIAN FIGHTS OF GENERAL CHAFFEE, ‘‘ THE ENLISTED ‘* MAD ANTHONY '' WAYNE STORMING WHAT HAPPENED TO FORT TICONDERO- 
ANNEXING PORTO RICO GENERAL BROOKE, THE VOLUNTEER MAN,'' TRIUMPHING IN CHINA STONY POINT, JULY 15, 1778 GA, WHICH DID N'T SURRENDER 
































to reflect, in the midst of the patriotic outburst 
he celebration of the first Fourth of July of the 
the chief glory of the United States is not 
single star of dominant power or brilliancy, 
y way reflecting the genius, the ardor, and the 
sense of myriads of citizens! 
excellence, the world over, embodies a very high 
f virile nationhood. Devotion to a flag is every- 
st legitimate and most thrilling source of inspi- 
ere is one uncommon characteristic of the United 
s respect. It can get along without great armies, 
1 patriotic fervor. While the government wisely 
e and foresight to develop trained officers, a promi- 
ts successes for one hundred and twenty-five years 
to men who won their right to a soldier's knight- 
liscipline of a West Point, and to those sailor 


never had the superb advantages of a career ata 


“ 


e ranks they have come, —the George Washing- 
n Paul Joneses, the Anthony Waynes, the Ethan 
Zachary Taylors, the Farraguts, the Chaffees, the 
lelvilles, the Hichborns, and the O’ Neills. 
which they have defended on so many sanguinary 
don the boundless deep, owes its prestige largely 
zens who found their proper spheres through 
dent of the times which developed them. 
ry enough for all,—the regulars and the vol- 
\merican regular army, whether officered by 
ers or by West Pointers, has no record of disgrace 
Minor commands have been annihilated, or swept 
field for a time, but no American army was ever 
tched battle on foreign soil, whether the field 
, Porto Rico, China, or the Philippines. 
ad “ » 


id Rough and Ready” at Buena Vista 


CELESTE BENNETT DOBBINS 


ZACHARY TAYLOR, who died in the presidential 
), 1850, was one of the most beloved soldiers 
manded the United States army. He did not 
eaning of the words ‘‘fear’’ and ‘‘defeat.’” While in 
na Vista, during the Mexican War, the general and 
ss (who was afterwards his son-in-law, ) sat quietly dis- 
ndition of affairs, when a message was brought to 
from Santa Anna, commander-in-chief of the Mexican 
rrender at once, as the Americans, who would be 
stood no chance. 
[aylor's blood was up in an instant, and, in very 
guage, he sent the reply: ‘Tell Santa Anna that old 
rer surrenders.’’ 

General,’’ said one of the officers, respectfully, ‘‘we 
ir thousand men against their twenty-two thou- 
field. With most of our men at Monterey, what 

inst such numbers ?’’ 

have a good many less than that before to- 

ght,’" was the general's reply. And they did, for, 

ny hours, the Stars and Stripes were unfurled and float- 

e enemy’ s camp, proclaiming that it was Santa Anna, 
who had ‘‘stood no chance.”’ 

Taylor was beloved as well as honored by his sol- 
vays maintained the same delightfully unaffected 
at was so characteristic of him. The only members of 

y who thought it necessary to ‘‘ put on airs,’’ when he 
president, were the old house servants, who felt 

an honor which their dignity must help to support. 
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THE CHARGE AT BUENA VISTA, WHERE GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, WITH FOUR THOUSAND MEN, 
DEFEATED SANTA ANNA, THE MEXICAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, WITH TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND 
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Of Our Undefeated Flag: 
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RILLIANT deeds strew the wake of the American navy, all the 
way from the English Channel to Santiago Harbor, and 
inspire the youth of to-day to struggle for the same ends. 

Without dipping into history, however, one may say that 
there are men in the service whose achievements may well 
be cited to emphasize the point under discussion. 

At the head of no less than three great departments of the 
navy are men who began in humble fashion to climb the lad- 
der that leads to the quarter-deck. 

One, G. W. Melville, was educated in the common schools of 
New York, and set to work in an engine room in Brooklyn to earn 
his bread and butter. There was heroic stuff in the young man, 
however, for he responded to his country’s call, in 1861, by offer- 
ing to dothe only thing he knew how to do well, — torun anengine 
for UncleSam. He soon became distinguished as a ready vol- 
unteer for difficult or dangerous service; studied the science of 
naval warfare as well as the higher forms of engineering; went to 
the Arctic Ocean and became a hero with the Jeannette expedi- 
tion; and is now a rear admiral, and president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. How is that for a brainy boy 
who had never heard of the naval academy before he began to 
study and to fight? 

Rear Admiral Charles O' Neill came to this country as a 
boy before the mast. He was apprenticed on a merchantman at 
the age of twelve. Admiral Hichborn worked during five weari- 
some years as a shipwright’s apprentice at Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was an admiral, even then, in spirit, for he 
grasped ideas which have since found expression in the grace- 
ful warships which plow the sea in the van of the race for su- 
premacy. So it was with O'Neill. His life-romance might be 
styled, ‘‘ From Cabin Boy to Admiral ;"’ but, instead of through a 
book, he talks through the wondrous guns which recently 
destroyed two hostile fleets without loss to the United States. 


Incidents of Farragut’s Great Fight 
JAMES EDWARD JOUETT 


ARRAGUT’S entrance into the harbor of Mobile was one of 
the decisive conflicts of the Civil War; it was also the crown- 

ing achievement in the career of our first admiral, the centennial 

of whose birth is about to be celebrated by a grateful people. 

David Glasgow Farragut was one of the few men who have 

gained enduring fame in the late afternoon of their days; for, 

when the Civil War opened, he had already known more than 

fifty years of naval life. A native of Tennessee, born July 

5, 1801, he was early adopted by Captain David Porter, and re- 

ceived an appointment as a midshipman when he was nine and 

one-half years old. He first served on board the ‘‘ Essex,'’ then 

commanded by his foster father; at twelve years of age, he was 

put in charge of a prize, and a year later had a part in the 

desperate fight between the ‘‘Essex’’ and the British ships 

‘«Phaebe’’ and ‘‘Cherub,"’ off Valparaiso. The carnage was 

dreadful, but the boy of thirteen behaved like a hero. ‘‘Some 

primers were wanted,’’ he afterwards wrote, ‘‘and I was sent 

after them. In going below, while I was on the wardroom lad- 

der, the captain of the gun directly opposite the hatchway was 

struck full in the face by an eighteen-pound shot, and fell on 

me. We tumbled down the hatchway together. I struck on 

my head, and he, fortunately, fell on my hips. I say ‘fortu- 

nately,’ for, as he was a man of two hundred pounds’ weight, 

I should have been crushed to death if he had fallen directly 

across my body. I lay for some moments stunned by the 

blow, but soon recovered consciousness enough to rush up on 

FARRAGUT AT MOBILE BAY—DRAWN FROM A DESCRIPTION FURNISHED TO “SUCCESS*: BY REAR deck. The captain, seeing | was covered with blood, asked if 
ADMIRAL JOUETT, WHO TOOK PART IN THE BATTLE, AND WHO WRITES HIS EXPERIENCES I was wounded, to which I replied: ‘I believe not,sir.’ ‘Then,’ 
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said he, ‘where are the primers?’ This brought me to my senses,and | ran 
below and brought the primers on deck."’ ‘ 

e was a lieutenant at eighteen, and at twenty-two, as commander of 
the ‘‘Ferret,’’ fought the pirates of the West Indies. His second command 
him eleven years later, when he took the ‘‘ Boxer’’ to Brazil. He was 
ned as a commander at forty, and the next year had charge of the 
in South American waters. No opportunity was afforded him 
is bitter disappointment, to distinguish himself in the war with 
t he established the Mare Island navy yard, California, in 1854, 
s relations with the vigilance committee, proved his bravery, firm- 
liscretion. He was advanced to the rank of captain at fifty-four, 

al r a time commanded the ‘‘ Brooklyn,"’ in the Gulf of Mexico. 


‘My Country! My Whole Country!” Was Farragut’s Watchword 


‘tain Farragut,in the spring of 1861, was awaiting orders at his home 

folk, Virginia. Suddenly called upon to choose between the North 

s native South, he promptly avowed his loyalty to the Union. ‘‘ Take 

for it,’ he declared to those about him, ‘‘you fellows will catch 

— before you get through with this business.'’ Holding sentiments 

ese, he could no longer live in Norfolk. He left the place at two 

hours’ notice, and, repairing at once to New York, hastened to place his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the government. His southern birth and connec- 


tions caused him to be suspected, at first; but Fox, who was then the life and 
soul of the navy department, saw him, talked with him, and became thoroughly 
convil of his trustworthiness. In this way his opportunity came to him, 
when, in December, 1861, it was determined to undertake the capture of New 
Orleans. ‘‘1 am to have a flag in the Gulf,’’ he wrote to his wife, ‘‘and the 
rest depends upon myself."’ 


Thus the man and the hour met. The passage of the forts below New 

Orleans was a task to appall the stoutest heart at a time when the theory of 

the superiority of forts over ships was everywhere asserted. But Farragut 

plished it. The capture of New Orleans was speedily followed by 

the opening of the Mississippi throughout its whole length, and Farragut's 

/ promotion to be rear-admiral,—the first officer of our navy to hold that rank. 

i t was not until August, 1864, that he found himself off Mobile, in readi- 

ness for one of the greatest naval battles that ever has been fought. Mobile 

Bay is a bell-shaped body of water, thirty miles long, fifteen miles wide at 

the mouth, and six miles at the head. Two sandy islands, Mobile Point on 

the east and Dauphin Island on the west, enclose its mouth. The channel 

then, as now, ran close to Mobile Point, which was guarded by Fort Morgan, 

a fori ble defense mounting some fifty guns. Inside the bay was a small 

Confederate squadron, consisting of the ram ‘‘Tennessee,’’ and the gunboats 

Morgan,’’ ‘*Gaines,"’ and ‘*Selma,’’ under Admiral Franklin Buchanan. 

The nfederates had also anchored forty-six beer-keg torpedoes, and one- 

ind thirty-four torpedoes made of tin, all fitted with percussion 

fuses, across the channel, leaving a pass, marked by a red buoy, near Fort 

Mor for the blockade-runners. The pass was about a hundred yards 

wide, and at the most deadly range from the fort. The torpedo-bed was 

scovered in a search which | made with Lieutenant John C. Watson, 
Farragut's aid, a few nights before the battle. 


Never Before Did a Squadron Face Such Open and Hidden Perils 


\ll that was needed for the passage into the bay was a flood tide 
elp sweep the ships, and a southwest wind to blow the smoke of battle 
t yes of Fort Morgan's gunners. Good luck gave both of these to 
n the early morning of August 5. The order of sailing put the 
Tecumseh,’ ‘*‘ Manhattan,’’ ‘‘ Winnebago,"’ and ‘‘ Chickasaw, ”’ 

ht, next to the fort. The wooden ships which made up the port 

vere led by Captain James Alden, with the ‘‘Brooklyn,’’ his ship 

shed to the ‘‘Octorara.’’ Next came Farragut's flagship, the ‘* Hart- 

f shed to my own vessel, the ‘‘ Metacomet.’’ Captain Percival Dray- 
tol unded the ‘‘ Hartford.'’ Behind us, lashed side by side, were the 
nd’’ and the ‘* Port Royal,’’ the former in command of Captain 

\. Jenkins. After them came the ‘‘ Lackawanna,"’ ‘‘ Seminole,”’ 


lonongahela,’’ ‘‘Ossipee,’’ ‘‘Itasca,"’ ‘‘ Oneida,’ and ‘‘Galena,"’ in the 
med. 


ruisers and gunboats were lashed together, so as to guard against the 
sinking of the outside vessel in case it was badly damaged by the Confed- 


ute guns. This required some time, but at 5:30 o'clock the signal to 
ve rose to the ‘‘ Hartford’s’’ masthead, and, half an hour later, the lead- 
ers were crossing the bar, heading for the narrow passage marked by the red 


which I have referred. When within range, the ‘‘Tecumseh,"’ 

nitor that led in the advance across the front of the fort, hurled two 
fifteen-inch shots at it. Then the other monitors also opened fire with all 
th ns. No reply, for a moment, came from the fort. Its garrison was 


waiting for the shortest range. This was afforded when, at 7.07 o'clock, 
the id of the squadron drew in to make the turn at the red buoy. Flame 
t, thereupon, belched from every gun in the fort. They were, how- 
ever, badly aimed. Only one shot did serious damage. That one killed 


nearly all of a gun's crew on the ‘‘ Hartford."’ All the guns of the fleet that 
would bear answered the fort's fire, chiefly with grape and canister, and so 
effective was the aim of the Union gunners that many of the Confederate 
guns were silenced. Just under the fort was the ‘‘ Tennessee.’’ Further out, 
ove the line of torpedoes, were the three Confederate gunboats. 
e next opened fire on our advancing columns, working great discomfort 
a ss to our men, and some injury to our ships of the starboard side. 
Vhen the Confederate squadron opened fire, the monitor ‘‘ Tecumseh,”’ 
| of the Union line, was abreast of the fort. Before the advance 
in, | told Commander Tunis A. M. Craven, the ‘‘ Tecumseh’ s"’ cap- 
ook out for the torpedoes which Watson and I had discovered. 
reply he made was characteristic of the man. He promised to try to 
the fort inside the red buoy I pointed out as the westernmost limit of 
but he said he would get by, torpedoes or no torpedoes. He tried, 
to pass the torpedo line, as he had promised; but, at the moment 
fennessee'’ opened fire, the ‘‘Tecumseh’’ had her turret turned, with 
portholes from the fort, while her guns were loaded, and Craven, anxious 
to kly reach and engage the ‘‘ Tennessee,"’ saw that if he kept to the 
passage between the red buoy and the fort, his route would be a crooked 
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one. So, unmindful of the torpedoes, he ordered the man at the wheel to 
head the ‘‘Tecumseh"’ straight for the Confederate ram. The monitor, for 
a few anxious moments, held her course undisturbed. Then we, who were 
behind, heard a dull roar,and saw the stern of the “Tecumseh"’ rear in the 
air. A few seconds later,—ten at most,—her nose dove deep into the bay, 
and, with her screw whirling like a top, she plunged toward the bottom. 
A torpedo had ripped open her hull. The only ones who escaped were a 
few men in the turret,—eight in all. One of these was Collins, the pilot, 
who told, afterwards, how he and Craven met at the foot of the opening in 
the pilot-house. 

‘*Go ahead, captain,’’ said Collins. 

‘No, sir,’’ replied Craven, —‘‘ after you, pilot; I leave my ship last!’’ 

But he was not to leave her alive. ‘‘When I reached the uppermost 
round of the ladder,’’ said Collins, ‘‘the ship dropped from under me."’ 
Sixscore brave men, in all, went down with their chivalric captain. 

Farragut, from the port main rigging of the ‘‘ Hartford,’ where he had 
taken his post in order to better observe what was passing, saw the sinking 
of the ‘‘Tecumseh,"’ and ordered me to send a boat to pick up such men 
as might have escaped from the vessel. Mate R. C. Nields, a lad in years, 
but every inch a hero, had charge of the boat which ! ordered away. | dis- 
covered, after he had pushed off from the ‘‘Metacomet,’’ that he had no 
flag flying, and, hailing him, ordered him to hoist his colors. Accordingly, 
he ceased rowing, unfurled the flag, set it to its staff, and again pulled in, 
under the most terrific fire any man ever witnessed. Nor, though the storm 
of grape and canister whipped the water into spray, did he seek to return, 


until he had rescued all of the eight men who had escaped from the sunken 
monitor. 


Torpedoes or No Torpedoes, the Admiral Was Determined to Go Forward 


The loss of the ‘‘Tecumseh’’ did not stay our advance, and we were 
well under way toward the inner waters of the bay, when, of a sudden, a few 
minutes before eight o'clock, the captain of the ‘‘Brooklyn,”’ at the head 
of the line of wooden ships, first stopped, and then backed his engines. He 
had discovered, just ahead of him, the floats that marked tbe location of a 
nest of torpedoes. This maneuver threw the line into confusion; held the 
ships under the hottest fire of the enemy, and turned the gun deck of the 
‘*Hartford’’ into a slaughter-pen. 

‘«What’s the matter with the ‘Brooklyn’ ?’’ asked Farragut, as he saw 
her backing down upon us. 

‘«Tell the admiral,’’ Alden answered, ‘‘ that there is a heavy line of tor- 
pedoes ahead.”’ 

Delay at this supreme moment, subjected as we were to the combined 
fire of the fort and the Confederate fleet, would have brought disaster, defeat, 
and the probable loss of the entire squadron. But Farragut proved equal to 
the emergency. 

- the torpedoes!"’ he sang out. ‘Go ahead, Captain Drayton! 
Go ahead, sir! Jouett, full speed!" 

And the ‘‘ Hartford'’ and the ‘‘ Metacomet,"’ forging to the head of the 
column, led the squadron past the fort into the bay. Another moment, and 
we had reached and were passing over the torpedo nest. We could hear them 
drumming against the bottoms of our ships as we went over them, and it was 
all to Farragut’s credit that they did not work. Many of us wondered that 
the admiral had chosen to pass the fort on the flood tide. It seemed to us 
that it was bad to begin fighting with the current carrying us toward the fort, 
because, if any of the ships had been disabled, the tendency would be for 
them to float nearer to the guns that had hurt them. Farragut, however, 
did not expect that any of the ships would be disabled, unless it should be 
by the ‘‘ Tennessee,"’ after getting past the fort, while the flood tide did one 
thing we had not counted on,though,! fancy, it had a place in the admiral’ s 
calculations. It swung all the kegs and cans, in which the explosive material 
was packed, heads up stream,so that the percussion fuses all failed to work, 
except the one struck by the ‘‘Tecumseh."’ The other vessels grazed them, 
but they all touched at an angle from the fuse, and, after the battle, we picked 
them up at our leisure. 





An Earlier Invitation to Breakfast Would Have Saved the “ Selma” 


The ‘‘Hartford'' and the ‘‘ Metacomet"’ passed the fort a little before 
eight o'clock, and, a few minutes later, all our ships were in the bay. The 
admiral then gave me orders to cast off from the ‘‘ Hartford,'’ and goin 
of the ‘‘Selma,"’ which, with the ‘‘Gaines’’ and the ‘‘ Morgan," had 
up the bay. Noorder could have been more to my taste. The ‘‘Selma 
commanded by Captain Peter Uriah Murphy, who was called «* Pat,"* for 
and because he was an Irishman. He had been a most excellent 
the United States navy,and was a first-class fighting man. I knew 
could capture him, he would be worth the taking. The race would 








been a short one, had there been more water in the bay. We were soon in 


shoal water, as it was, and had some difficulty in getting up with the «*Selma,"’ 
and her neighbor, the ‘‘ Morgan."’ The two vessels had gone ahead on a 
line with each other, I heading in between them, and it seemed as if, by 
dropping back, they might have blanketed me. However, the ‘‘Oneida,"’ 
coming up toward the ‘‘Gaines,"’ drove off the captain of that vessel, and 
gave chase to him, while the ‘‘ Morgan,"’ in cowardly fashion, deserted the 
‘«Selma,"’ just as I had managed to pass that ship and get between Murphy 
and Mobile. We had too many guns for the ‘‘Selma,’’ and the fire we had 
been keeping up had done her much damage. We had gained a most advan- 
tageous position, and could have sunk the ship with a full broadside, but I 
gave her a one-hundred-pound shot, and she struck her colors. Murphy then 
sent a boat aboard the ‘‘ Metacomet"’ to say that he was wounded, that he 
had lost his executive officer,and that he surrendered. His boat went back, 
and, a little later, we saw it returning with Murphy in its stern, his arm in a 
sling, and a midshipman carrying his sword. I called our officers to the 
gangway, the sideboards were put on, and all the honors of war were accorded 
to Murphy when he came on board. His midshipman held his sword, and, 
as Murphy stepped down, he passed it over to him. Murphy took it in his 
left hax. J,and held it toward me. I grabbed it, quickly, with my left, passed 
it to Sleeper, my executive officer, took Murphy by the hand, and said :— 

‘« How are you, Pat? Glad to have you on board. Do you know that 
you have kept breakfast waiting two hours ?"’ 
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Murphy was completely upset,and could make no reply. He went down 
into my cabin, where the table was spread; for, while we were engaging, I 
had had the cook at work preparing breakfast. Murphy looked at the table, 
sat down, with a wan smile coming over his fine face, and declared :— 

‘«Look here, Jouett, if I had-known that you had such a breakfast as 
this, I would have surrendered an hour ago; but, let me tell you, your in- 
formal way of receiving my sword spoiled what might have been one of the 
best surrender speeches that ever fell from the lips of a naval officer.’’ 

It should be stated, here, that Admiral Farragut, who saw my position 
at the beginning of the chase, and feared my capture, ordered some of the 
vessels of his fleet to go to my assistance. For some reason, they were a little 
slow, and the ‘‘ Morgan"’ gotaway. The ‘‘Gaines'’ was beached under the fort. 

Meantime, a stubborn fight had been in progress between the rest of the 
Union squadron and the ‘‘Tennessee.'' The Confederate ram was a pow- 
erful vessel, heavily covered with iron, and mounting big guns, and she had, 
in Franklin Buchanan, a commander who feared nobody. During the run 
by the fort, Buchanan met and fought each of our vessels as they passed. 
Then he boldly followed them up the bay. The odds, however, were against 
him. He had to face too many guns, and too many ships, for even a powerful 
ironclad. The ‘‘Monongahela,’’ the first to reach the ram, went at her, with 
guns, and by ramming. Then the ‘‘ Lackawanna’’ rammed the ‘‘ Tennessee”’ 
on the port side. Next, the ‘‘ Hartford,’’ with Admiral Farragut directing 
her movements, gave the ram a prodigious blow forward, then sheered, and 
passed her, letting her have a full broadside at close range. Farragut then 
signaled to the monitors :— 


‘«Destroy the ram;"’ and, going with all speed, the ‘Chickasaw,’ 
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‘‘Manhattan,’’ and ‘‘ Winnebago,'’ attacked the ‘‘ Tennessee'’ from star- 
board and port, and from the stern. 

For an hour and a half, the monitors pounded the already rudderless 
ram with solid shot from their eleven-inch guns. Then, Captain J. D. John- 
son, who had succeeded to the command of the ‘‘ Tennessee,’’ Admiral 
Buchanan having been wounded, submitted to the inevitable, and struck his 
colors. He could not have done otherwise, for, at the moment of surrender, 
the ‘‘Ossipee’’ was approaching the ‘‘Tennessee’’ from one quarter, and, 
on another, the ‘‘ Lackawanna”’ and ‘‘ Monongahela’’ were heading for her, 
at full speed. Worse yet for the ram, her smokestack was gone, her steering 
chains were broken, her portholes were jammed, and she could not use her 
batteries, so that the alternative was to surrender, or sink. Her colors hav- 
ing been shot down during the fight, Captain Johnson, to end the matter, 
appeared on deck and waved a white flag. 

«One of the hardest earned victories of my life,"’ Admiral Farragut 
called it, ‘‘and the most desperate battle I ever fought, since the days of the 
old ‘Essex.'’’ But it brought him the rank of admiral, before unknown in 
our navy, and made him as famous as Trafalgar made Nelson. He had 
fairly earned the fame and the high reward that came to him. He had been 
fifty years at school, and at every stage had been making ready to do his 
country every service in his power. He was master of every branch of his 
trade; every type of craft had come under his notice, and he knew every 
type of officer,—the hero and the weakling, the martinet and the drunken 
fool. The career of this honest, clear-headed, lion-hearted sailor has its 
lesson for every ambitious, persevering American boy. David Glasgow 
Farragut was faithful over a few things before he became ruler over many. 


The Boy Who Worked Without Regard to Hours - j.v. narsour 


T WAS my privilege, a few 

weeks ago, to be helpful 

in securing a situation for a 

boy of about fifteen years, 

in the office of a friend. I 

met my friend yesterday 
and said to him :— 

‘*How is that boy do- 
ing ?”’ 

‘*O, very well indeed,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ He is in- 
experienced, but he is so 
willing to learn, and to do 
anything I ask him to do, 
that I am sure he is going 
to be very satisfactory. I 
have never before had a 
boy who was so willing to 
doanything and everything 
without complaining that 
it was not ‘his place’ to do 
this, or that, or the other 
thing. I think that I shall 
raise the wages of your 
young friend ina few weeks, 
if he holds out as well as he 


has begun.’ 
I believe that he will 
‘thold out.’’ I have con- 


fidence that he is just that 
kind of boy, and I wish 
that there were more boys 
like him. I am convinced 
that the failure of many 
boys to rise to better po- 
sitions is because they are 
not willing to do things 
that their employers have 
a perfect right to ask them 
todo. I know ofa boy who 
was employed by a very 
wealthy and most thought- 
ful and generous man, as 
his office boy. It was-his 
duty to respond to the bell 
of his employer, every time 
it rang, and to go hither 
and thither as he might be directed, One day this 
boy was sitting at his desk,doing nothing. His em- 
ployer had not yet arrived, and would not arrive 
for an hour. Presently, the business manager of the 
establishment stepped over to the boy's desk and 
said :— 

‘* Robert, Mr. H— will not be in for an hour yet, 
and, as you have nothing to do, I wonder if you 
would be willing to go down to S— Street and do an 
errand for me ?"’ 

The boy looked out of the window and said :— 

‘*It's raining, and I don't want to go way down 
to S— Street, when it is n't my business to go on er- 
rands for anybody but Mr. H—."’ 

‘* Very well, Robert; you need not go.’’ Then, 
turning to another boy, whose duty it was to fold 
and direct envelopes, the business manager said :— 

‘* Horace, would you be willing to put aside your 
work and carry this note down to S— Street for me? 
It is about a business matter of importance to the 
firm, and should be attended to without delay."’ 





HE DELIVERED THE TELEGRAM 


‘*O, I'll be glad to go,"’ 
replied Horace, promptly. 

Now, which of those boys, 
think you, is more likely to 
be advanced in that office? 
You know without guess- 
ing. You know that Horace 
had the interests of his em- 
ployer far more at heart 
than Robert, and the boy 
who does not have the in- 
terest of his employer at 
heart is never likely to ad- 
vance much, in any posi- 
tion. 

I know of a boy, of but 
thirteen years of age, who 
was employed in an office 
in which there was another 
boy of about fifteen years 
of age. It was the duty of 
these two boys to sweep 
out the office and put every- 
thing to rights before they 
went home atnight. There 
were four or five rooms in 
the office suite ; but, as all 
the other employees left at 
five o’ clock, the boys could 
tidy up the office and start 
for home by six o'clock. 
One night, when it was rain- 
ing in torrents, the boys 
were ready to start home, 
whena messenger boy came 
to the office with atelegram. 
Harry, the younger boy, re- 
ceipted for it, and looked at 
the envelope reflectively, 
while he said :-— 

‘«This may be something 
of special importance to 
Mr. Howard."’ 

‘‘Well, what if it is?"’ 
said Joe, the older boy. 

‘« Then he ought to have 
it,’’ said Harry, decidedly. 

‘«Let him get it the best way he can, then. It 
isn't your place to run around delivering tele- 
grams."’ 

‘«] know that it is not, but I would not like to 
have this telegram wait until morning if it is some- 
thing that Mr. Howard ought to have to-night.”’ 

««O, nonsense! There are a dozen telegrams a 
day coming to this office, and half of them don't 
amount to anything. Come on; let’s go home, or 
we won't get our supper in time to go to that jollifi- 
cation the boys of our social league are going to 
have to-night. Get your hat.’’ 

Harry hesitated, with the telegram still in his 
hands. Suddenly he said, with decision :— 

‘‘You go on without me. I am going to take 
this telegram around to Mr. Howard's house."’ 

«What! You are going to trail way out to his 
house in this pouring rain? He lives half a mile 
from the end of the car track, and you can’t go 
out to where he lives, and back to your house, in 
such a dark, rainy night, in less than two hours."’ 


‘*I am going, all the same,'’ said Harry, firmly. 

‘*You'll miss our affair to-night, and you know 
that there is to be a spread."’ 

‘* Perhaps I can get around in time for that. But 
I am going to see that Mr. Howard gets this tele- 
gram, spread or no spread."’ 

Joe shrugged his shoulders and said, contemp- 
tuously :-— 

‘*Well, you are more of a softy than I thought 
that you were. Catch me chasing around in therain 
with an old telegram, even if I knew that it was im- 
portant. I'm not hired to deliver teleg.ms."’ 

Harry, dripping wet, and with his last ce *t spent 
for car fare, reached Mr. Howard's house ouly to 
find that that gentleman had gone to a dinner party 
two miles distant; but Harry was a boy of pluck, 
and, when he set out to do a thing, he did it. Se- 
curing the address of the friend with whom Mr. 
Howard was dining, Harry set off on foot for the 
house and reached it looking like a drowned rat. 
Mr. Howard was in the drawing room of his friend’ s 
house, with the other guests, when his host came 
up to him and said :— 

««One of the maids says that there is a boy at the 
door with a message for you."’ 

A moment later, Mr. Howard was standing in the 
vestibule of the house, and Harry was saying :— 

‘« This telegram came to the office after you had 
gone, sir, and I thought that it might be something 
you would like to know about to-night, so I brought 
it to you.”’ 

‘«Well, you are a good boy, whether the message 
is important or not,’’ said Mr. Howard, as he tore 
open the envelope containing the telegram. The 
next moment he said :— 

‘‘Thank you for bringing me this. It is of the 
utmost importance, and an answer must be sent to- 
night. Had the reply been delayed until mornihg, 
it might have meant many thousands of dollars to 
me. You certainly will not lose anything by serving 
my interests so faithfully, Harry. How wet you are! 
And you didn't have even an umbrella to protect 
you from the storm. I will order*my carriage, and, 
if you will ride to the nearest telegraph office with 
the reply I will give you to this telegram, the coach- 
man shall take you home afterwards. I shall not * 
forget what you have done for me to-night."’ 

The last I heard of Joe, he was a sort of roust- 
about in a market, with a salary of five dollars a 
week. The last I heard of Harry, he had been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Howard toa salary of twenty dollars 
a week. It pays to be willing to serve. 

* e 





A BUGLE NOTE 
MARY LUCRETIA MITCHELL 


HOUGH you have missed the height men call success, 
Still striving up and on with desperate breath, 
Hewing your foothold in despite of death, 
Defeat, and your own coward self; not less 
This n phases calm restfulness 

Shall serve you, and, if one who wandereth 

Your beckoning hand may thither guide, who saith, 
Good fortune’s wand quite missed you in the press,— 


Frustrate the plan, the purpose pulses still, 
Disaster, not achievement, spurs the soul 

To challenge fate unflinching to the last. 
Does honor's steadfast star your course control ? 





You have not failed!—I care not what the past. 
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N g else is so contagious as enthusiasm. It is the real 
allegory of the fable of Orpheus; it moves stones and charms 


tis the genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no 
without it.”” 


‘The Redemption of a Land and a People 
FREDERICK DENT GRANT 
I IKE the rising of the sun, bathing the land in 
“promise, it is dawning upon the Filipinos 
that the Americans are offering them inducements 
to keep the peace, to till their soil, and to reap, 
beyond their former dreams of avarice, a pros- 
perity that will free them individually, and as a 
people, from their traditional bonds of poverty. 
Naturally, they are law-abiding, docile, and in- 


dolent. With the backbone of an ill-advised 
rebellion broken, they turn to the soil,—a soil of 
rich, dark loam that, worked by American imple- 
ments of agriculture, will be remunerative, and 
will place the islands among the most valuable 


possessions of the United States. 
They quickly adapt themselves to American 


ways, and respond with alacrity to what they 
recognize as advantages. As an illustration of 
this fact, an incident may be related. Two 


brid; were needed. The contractors’ bids 
ranged from twelve thousand dollars to twenty- 
fi isand dollars for each bridge. As it was 
to the advantage of the natives of that section to 
I m, the army engineer interested them in 
tl ect to the extent of their giving their labor. 
The ewed the timber, cut the stone, did the car- 
penter work and the masonry, and in an incredibly 
e the bridges were built. Nothing was 
{ | except the iron rods and the lime. The 
bridg yst five hundred dollars and five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, respectively, in gold. The 
natives, as pleased as children, congregate on the 
bridges, in the evening, to get whatever breeze 
t ind to talk of them and wonder at their 
I rk. 
great error to speak of the majority of 
people as barbaric. They are cultivated 
to egree, intelligent, and eager to adopt new 
customs. But they belong rather to the four- 
teenth century than to the present era. The wild 
men, who dwell in certain mountainous sections, 
are not warlike, unless molested, and are looked 
up y the others as we look upon the American 
In . The cleverness of the average Filipino 
is evinced by his aptitude in acquiring the English 
language. In the new schools, it is one of the 


required studies, and in engaging teachers prefer- 
ence is given to Filipinos, who quickly learn their 
future tongue. Within ten years, there probably 
will be only Filipino instructors on the islands. 


As ‘‘native police,’’ trained by the United 
officers, they prove themselves to be in 
every way capable and trustworthy, and the system 
of employing them is being universally adopted. 
It 1 beautiful land, with such forests as are 
notseenin America. The varieties of hardwoods are 
including ebony, and a wood that is green 
and takes a brilliant polish. The great 
lain of Luzon is one hundred and twenty miles 
yng by thirty miles wide. A foot or two of water 
ers it during the rainy season. Our govern- 
nent has interested itself in the construction of 
vays, or elevated, box-shaped roads, to over- 
e difficulty. The natives are paid for the 
work, under the direction of army officers. Earth 
is banked up, and held together by rocks and stones, 
the ter hauled some distance by carts. Over 
tl shoveled a sand which is plentiful, and 
wl packs well, so that the harder it rains, the 
better is the road. 
indeed a land of promise, a land for the 
youth of this country to grow up in. Many of 
our men are asking to be mustered out there, and 
many have been. The government rather en- 
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courages this. At present the great merchants 
of the country, and of Manila, which is the clear- 
ing house, are Chinese. 

The law regarding the granting of franchises 
has stopped the laying of railroads, and the build- 
ing of saw-mills and sugar refineries, but this will 
soon be changed, and there will be a development 
that will open the eyes of the Filipinos. In this, 
by right, they should share. 


Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every 
time we fall.—-GoLpsMITH. 


ow 
IF THERE is anything that makes The Man 
one feel uncomfortable, it is at- Who Never 


tempting to stop in the streeta man yas a Minute 
who is invariably in a rush, never 

has leisure, and always gives you the impression 
that he is late for a train. Every muscle or linea- 
ment of his face indicates haste; and, when you 
leave him, he makes you feel like a thief, for stealing 
his valuable minutes. He holds his watch in his 
hand; he edges away from you, and tries to. show 
you in every possible way the immense value of 
his time. He seems to think it is a sin to move 
at moderate speed. 

The student who is never seen on the playground, 
but grinds and grinds away in his room, when others 
are at their recreation, is often outdistanced, in real 
life, by the boy who learned to study while he stud- 
ied, and play while he played; and he has occasion 
many times in life to envy the boy with a strong, 
sturdy physique, and robust health, whom he repri- 
manded for wasting his time in play at school. 

It is pitiable to see people on the street cars, in 
our large cities, who are so impatient of a moment's 
time that they are keyed up to concert pitch and 
ready to jump at any minute. Allseem ina hurry. 
They do not take time to sit comfortably, but are 
on the alert, with every muscle on the strain, and 
can't even wait until the car gets to its stopping 
place. They get on and off the car while it is in 
motion. There is no repose or restful ease in their 
lives. Such people have never learned the lesson 
that leisure is as useful to humanity as activity. 

People who are always in such a hurry, fretting 
and fuming because they are wasting a moment, 
are nearly always superficial. They have very little 
reserve in their lives, no balance, and never carry 
great weight. They are like the waves on the top 
of the ocean, lashed into fury and foam by the storm, 
compared with the great silent power and reserve of 
the depths beneath, which no agitation ever ruffles. 

Strong characters are calm and deliberate. They 
can hurry in an emergency, but they almost in- 
variably avoid emergencies by forethought. 

Mm 


What a sublime spectacle is that of a youn man going 
straight to his goal, cutting his way through difficulties, and sur- 
mounting obstacles which dishearten others, as if they were 
stepping-stones ! 


Encourage the Man Behind the Gun 


WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY 
[Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy| 


I AM unalterably in favor of giving the men of the 

Navy every opportunity for gaining commis- 
sions. Upon this subject I recorded my opinions 
in an official report published in 1886 or 1887, 
while chief of the bureau of equipment. The man 
behind the gun in the navy ought to have the same 
privilege as his comrade in the army to gain a 
commission. I am in favor of granting to him, 
after gaining his promotion, the opportunity of a 
course of, say, two years at the academy, that he 
may acquire sufficient knowledge of mathematics 
and other sciences not to be at a disadvantage with 
the graduate of the naval academy in matters of 
professional technique. 

I do not pretend to discuss the details of the 
plan that should be adopted, for they may be 
left safely to the authorities; but I have thought, 
for many years, that the men of the navy who are 
so intelligent, so capable, and so true, ought to 
have the same chance of reaching its highest 
grades as would be open to them in business 
or professional life in civil employments on shore. 
A man ora boy who undertakes a naval career ought 
to be able, through industry, meritorious perform- 
ance of duty, and skill in his profession, to reach 
a commission, and, by application to his duties, good 
conduct, sobriety, or heroic performance of service, 
to be advanced, afterwards, from grade to. grade 
to the highest. 

It is possible for men in each of several European 
navies to attain commissions when their actions in 
battle enhance the national prestige, or add to 
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the nation’s grandeur. Indeed,the most courted of 
England’ s decorations, the Victoria Cross, is found 
alike on the breasts of the sailor and the admiral. 
In Germany, the Iron Cross is worn as worthily by 
the sailor or the soldier as by the admiral or the 
general. 

I have had a great fondness and admiration for 
the men of our navy during a service with them 
extending now well on to forty-five years. They 
are always courageous; and, no matter how perilous 
the service to be done, they are always ready to 
undertake it. In battle they are valiant; but, the 
struggle over, they are as gentle as a woman to 
those who were their foes. Such men would 
honor commissions as they have honored their 
country in every war and on everysea; and I think 
that, when these commissions have been won, we 
ought, in all fairness, to give them the chance of 
that higher training which will place them in pro- 
fessional equipment on as high ground as the 
graduate of Annapolis enjoys. I feel sure, under 
such circumstances, that the men of our navy would 
sustain themselves with credit to the service and to 
the country. 

Once establish the fact that the way is open 
from the forecastle to the quarter-deck, and the 
details of promotion will soon adjust themselves, 
and I feel sure that the men of the navy will not 
be found wanting in ability to reach the highest place 
by improving every opportunity for distinction. I 
think, further, the result would be good in bringing 
the navy closer to the people of our country. But, 
over and above allelse, no man who enters the navy 
should, for that reason, lose any of the chances of 
rising to the higher places, as he could do, under 
similar circumstances, in civil employment. This 
is more in harmony with the true spirit of our 
institutions, which offer to every man oppor- 
tunities for rising to any position in our land 
through talent, industry, and worthiness. 

id 


Work that is not finished is not work at all; it is merely a 
botch, an abortion. 


D° NOT stop studying just because you Keep 
have been graduated. Do not lay Growing 
out so much work for yourself—as most 
graduates do,—that you cannot complete any of it, 
but resolutely determine, at the very outset, that 
you will devote at least a few minutes a day to 
self-improvement. Do not let a day pass without 
at least a glimpse at a good book. Try to treasure 
up a bit of poetry, a helpful maxim or motto, a 
little history, or something else which will exercise 
the mind so that it will not stagnate. 

Whatever you do, determine that you will keep 
out of ruts. You have plenty of examples about 
you, of men and women who have been graduated 
with as much determination, perhaps, to keep up 
their studies, as you now have, and yet have 
dropped into the worst kind of ruts, letting all 
the beauty and poetry die out of their lives. 

Many great men, like Darwin, have been sud- 
denly surprised, in their old age, to find that their 
passionate love for poetry, for music, and for 
works of art, has practically disappeared for lack 
of exercise. 

Whatever may be your vocation in life, resolve 
that you will not get into a rut; that you will keep 
growing; that, when you retire from the active duties 
of life, you will have something to retire to, and 
not feel utterly lost and alone in the world when 
your regular occupation is gone. 

w 


To know how to wring victory from defeat, and make step- 
ping-stones of our stumbling-blocks, is the secret of success. 


* 
O*E of the most dangerous things A Faded-Out 
that can happen to young people Purpose 

is losing sight of the ideal, —uncon- 
sciously drifting down from a high level,—until 
they become half content with mediocre lives, and 
practically satisfied to go along in a humdrum way, 
merely ‘‘marking time,’’ conscious of inferiority 
of purpose and aim, and yet without the energy or 
propelling power to force themselves into a higher 
condition of things. 

O, the blinding, blasting effect which follows the 
loss of an ideal, or the fading out of a purpose! 

One of the most disheartening and discourag- 
ing things about helping young people is the 
difficulty of arousing them to a realization of their 
hopeless condition when they have once lost sight 
of their purpose. All was easy when they left school 
and started out with great expectations. But, after 
they have met a few disappointments and failures, 
they show no stamina or backbone to rebound from 
their fall, and so lie flat. 
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FRANCIS B. PALMER 


|President, New York State 
Principals’ Association) 


Contrary to general belief, the normal school 

is not of English or American origin. Its be- 
ginning dates beyond the Revolution. Its father 
was Jean Baptiste de la Salle, who died in 1719, 
and was canonized in May, 1900. La Salle was a 
priest and dignitary in the cathedral at Reims. 
He had enjoyed the best advantages for an educa- 
tion, but his heart was moved when he saw the 
youth of his city growing up in ignorance and vice. 
He sought to establish schools for them, but found 
that there were no capable teachers. To supply 
instructors of a better class, he gathered a chosen 
band of young men into his own house, where he 
supported and trained them at his own expense. 
The work soon outgrew these accommodations, 
and, about 1685, with the aid of benevolent friends, 
he established a normal school to be devoted to 
training teachers for elementary schools. A few 
years before, Demia, a priest of Lyons, performed 
a similar service, but, soon after his death, the en- 
terprise failed. La Salle gave up his canonry, with 
its honors and liberal income, to devote himself 
to his school. By his self-sacrifice, his school be- 
came very successful, and established a notable 
system of education; but, after his death, nothing 
more was heard of independent normal schools 
in France for nearly a century. 

It was during the French Revolution that the 
matter again came to light. It was decided not to 
conduct a school to train teachers for practical 
work, but to found an ideal school, —one based on 
the perfect laws of mental training; a school for 
teaching the teacher's art’ To 
carry this idea into effect, the 
national convention of 1794 vo- 
ted to establish a normal school 
at Paris. 

In 1697, without any apparent 
connection with the movement 
in France, Augustus Franke pro- 
vided free board for such poor 
students as needed assistance, 
and, from a select number of 
them, organized a teachers’ semi- 
nary at Halle. Forty years later, 
moved by a similar impulse, 
Hecker, a pupil of his, estab- 
lished a school at Stettin, Prussia. 
This was the beginning of teach- 
ers’ seminaries in Prussia. 

From Prussia, the normal school 
found its way tothe United States. 
Early in the nineteenth century, 
Professor Olmsted, of Connecti- 
cut, and GovernorClinton, of New 
York, advocated normal schools for this country, 
but nothing was done until 1838-9, when twenty 
thousand dollars was secured in Massachusetts for 
three normal schools. Under the inspiration of 
Horace Mann and others, one school was started, 
with three pupils. In 1844, a school was estab- 
lished at Albany, New York, which gave an impor- 
tant impulse to the movement in this country. All 
of these schools followed the general outlines of 
the Prussian system. 

With little inspiration from any other school, a 
new beginning for normal schools was made in 
Oswego, New York, in 1859. In 1823, there had 
been born in the Genesee Valley a boy who was 
educated much as boys in general are educated; 
who went to college to prepare himself for a pro- 
fessional life; but who, disappointed in his great 
hope, was destined to exert a greater influence on 
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the educational thought of his time than had 
any American educator that preceded him. Forced 
to leave college by failing health, Dr. Edwin A. 
Sheldon occupied himself for a time in a nursery 
in Oswego, hoping for the return of health to con- 
tinue his studies. His eyes were open to the 
ignorance and misery of the poor children of the 
city, and his heart was moved to organize the 
‘‘Orphan and Free School Association’’ to look 
after their education. There was no difficulty in 
getting together a company of needy children to 
form a school, but where was a teacher to be found 
for such a school? The enterprise was likely to 
be abandoned, when, to save the school from fail- 
ure, Dr. Sheldon gave up all his plans for pro- 
fessional study and a professional career, and 
offered to teach the school for a salary that gave 
him a mere living. which he estimated at two hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars a year. He received 
three hundred dollars. It was a sacrifice no less 
noble and no less fruitful in its outcome than that 
of La Salle and the founders of normal schools in 
Halle and Stettin. 

Later Dr. Sheldon was made superintendent of 
the Oswego schools. In visiting those under his 
care, he saw the listless children and heard their 
stupid answers to questions they neither under- 
stood nor cared for, and he saw these same chil- 
dren full of life and activity as soon as they were 
out of the class-room. He reflected on his own 
school days, when, as he said, he went to an ash 
heap, and he asked himself if there was not some 
better way of teaching than that which makes 
dunces, at books and recitations, out of boys and 
girls who are endowed with a native brightness 
that shows itself in the sparkling eye, the ready 
hand, and the quick retort when 
away from the restraint of school. 
He sought everywhere for some 
improved method. While on 
such an errand at Toronto, Cana- 
da, he saw some objects carefully 
laid away which aroused his curi- 
osity. He was told that they 
were things such as were used in 
a school in London, but no use 
was found for them in Toronto 
except to adorn amuseum. They 
were such things as children like 
to handle, play with, examine, 
and inquire about. The idea took 
possession of the visitor, and he 
went home carrying such sam- 
ples as he needed and at once 
began a system of object teach- 
ing in his primary schools. But 
neither he nor his teachers were 
prepared for the task he had laid 
out, and some of the teachers 
united and, by devoting one half of their salaries 
to the object, hired a teacher to come from London 
and give them the systematic instruction they re- 
quired. From this movement there grew a train- 
ing school, and from the training school there 
grew the Oswego Normal School. 

The normal school at Fredonia, New York, was 
the second of the new schools to be organized and 
opened in the United States, the one at Brockport 
having been opened a few months before. At the 
outset, it introduced the new method of instruction. 
The first principal was Joseph Allen, of Massa- 
chusetts, who remained one year, and, in Septem- 
ber, 1869, Dr. John W. Armstrong, of Oswego, 
was installed as principal. He gave nine years 
of ripe experience, rich culture, extensive research, 
and skill in the most modern methods, to the 
building up of the school. His life and his work 
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were an inspiration 
to the many grad- 
uates who went from the insti- 
tution during the time of his 
service. His death occurred 
a short time before the opening of the school 
year, 1878-9. Dr. Hoose was sent from Cortland, 
New York, to open the school, and he remained 
two months, when the present principal, the writer, 
began his work. 

While the school has held to the one purpose 
of preparing teachers for the public schools of New 
York, and has endeavored, first of all,to uphold and 
teach the best methods, it has sought to broaden the 
minds of its pupils, and to develop in them indi- 
vidually the greatest strength by appealing to that 
which is best in each. Without making violent 
changes, it has added to its facilities until its work 
is, perhaps, more varied than that of any of the 
other schools. In 1878, there was only the usual 
normal and academic class-room work, including 
methods, and the practice and criticism of the 
training school, consisting of primary and inter- 
mediate grades. There was first added a kinder- 
garten department, which, as far as known, was 
the first kindergarten in the state outside of New 
York City. Then, one by one, thorough courses 
in instrumental and vocal music, elocution, and 
painting and drawing, were provided. Then a 
beginning was made in systematic physical train- 
ing, and the school has now a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, with thorough courses for young ladies, 
and heavier work, with out-of-door sports, for 
young men, all of which is under competent in- 
structors and doctors. A careful record is kept, 
both of the work each pupil does, and of the pupil's 
physical improvement. After a physical training, 
a course of manual training was added, in which 
pupils havea year of practice in woodwork, in con- 
nection with drawing. 

Among the teachers of the schoel, special men- 
tion ought to be made of three, both for their long 
service and the impress they have made upon the 
school. Miss Elizabeth Richardson was, for twenty- 
three years, a teacher of methods, and no one 
knew her but to feel her power. In her own field 
of work she was without a superior. Miss Jeannie 
Kinsman was, for nineteen years, at the head of 
the primary room ;—wise, gentle, and kind, her 
presence in the schoolroom was a benediction. 
Professor M. T. Dana, the vice principal, has been 
teacher of mathematics and German for twenty 
years, and by his skill, strength of character, scholar- 
ship, and general intelligence, he has gained a 
commanding position in the state. Few persons 
have ever developed the art of holding the atten- 
tion of a class as it is daily revealed in his every- 
day work. 

About a thousand graduates have been sent out, 
of which number more than sixty have been called 
to normal schools. Most of the others have taken 
places in common schools, academies, high schools, 
and colleges. Among the number may be men- 
tioned James H. McGraw, the publisher, a success- 
ful teacher as well as business man; Dr. Ely, of 
Wisconsin University; Dr. Edward Burgess, of Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Theodore Burgess, of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois; Principal 
Hawkins, of the Plattsburgh Normal School; Sam- 
uel E. Moffett, of the New York “ Journal ;’’ Tustice 
Woodward, of the New York supreme court, and 
many others who fill responsible positions, and 
exert a large influence for good citizenship. 

Changes have been made in the methods taught, 
since the organization of the Oswego Training 
School, but there is still a large degree of the uni- 
formity which has run through the system from 
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to set forth that fundamental knowledge which re- 
lates to the development of mental power, and to 
present it in systematic form; and, inasmuch as 
this knowledge is restricted to a single and sepa- 
rate field of investigation, it is technical. Any 
person who masters this knowledge has a _ profes- 
sion in the strictest sense of the word. If he can 
apply it to the development of child life, and to 
the growth of manly and womanly character, he 
has before him a career which may well be his 
pride and his joy, . 

For various reas »ns such has not been the first 
work of the norm | schools. They are in process 
of growth and development. But such is their 
tendency and their ultimate aim. These are to 
make professional teachers, teachers whose knowl- 
edge is as technical and tundamental as that of law- 
yers, and who have this knowledge at command. 


* a a 


Francis B.Palmer’s Successas a Teacher 
James H. McGraw 

Fo® the marked advancement made by the com- 

mon schools in recent years, great credit is due 
the state normal and training schools of the coun- 
try, for it is in these institutions that the teachers 
of the common schools are mostly educated and 
trained for their work. The article herewith pre- 
sented, from Francis B. Palmer, principal of the 
State Normal School at Fredonia, New York, briefly 
outlining the conception and development of the 
normal school, will be read with much interest. It 
illustrates in : anner the success of nor- 
mal school training, and at the Sametime points out 
the possibilities and the dignity of the profession 


I am a rover of the deep sea, 
My life is happy. gay, and free ; 


Refrain :— 
Then over the billows blue, 
And you "ll be the captain, too. 
As the wind that wafts us away ; 


Then ho! for our wedding day. 


Repeat refrain. 


A Sailor’s Love-Song 


LOUIS BRADFORD COUCH 


All the day long my heart sings a song 

Of love for a maiden who dearly loves me. 

Sweet Bonnie Boone, I'll marry thee soon, 

In my gallant boat we ’ll merrily float, 

We'll sail every sea, as happy and free 

And I’ll be your mate, and share your dear fate,— 

Wake thee, my loved one, daylight is breaking,— 
See the glad wavelets dance over the bay; 


The green groves are ringing, the songbirds are singing 
Their sweet matin chorus for thy wedding day. 


(Copyright, 1901, by the author) 
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of teaching. Dr. Palmer is a strik- 
ing example of the successful teach- 
er and executive. He is a thorough 
believer in his profession, as well 
as a true exponent of the normal 
school idea. The school under his 
charge has long been recognized 
as among the very best of its kind 
in the state, and has exerted a 
powerful influence for high ideals 
of teaching, not only in the com- 
munity, but also throughout the 
entire western part of New York. 

Doctor Palmer was born in 1836, 
on a farm near Rochester, and, like 
most farmer boys, was, early in life, 
obliged to do his full share of farm 
work, This taught him to assume 
responsibility, and to do his own 
thinking. He attended a district 
school, which was, perhaps,a good 
average school of the kind, but, 
1900 like most district schools of that 

time, was taught by teachers having 
no special fitness or training for the work. He left 
the farm at an early age, entered Rochester Univer- 
sity, and was graduated with honor from that in- 
stitution in 1858. Thoughtful and earnest as a 
young man, and not afraid of hard work and the 
drudgery of the schoolroom, young Palmer, soon 
after his graduation, turned his attention to teach- 
ing, which has been his life-work. He did not 
use teaching as a stepping-stone to some other pro- 
fession, but deliberately, and with a full sense of 
the responsibility involved, gave up other plans 
and purposes, and turned bravely to his chosen vo- 
cation. From a position in a western college, he 
was called, in 1868, to the Brockport (New York, ) 
Normal School, where he remained for ten years, 
resigning the vice principalship of that institution 
to take up the duties of principal of the Fredonia 
(New York,) State Normal School, to which he 
was elected in the fall of 1878. 

Thus, for nearly a quarter of a century, Dr. 
Palmer has been the executive head of the school, 
and his conduct of it has been characterized at 
once by energy, tact, and good judgment, and his 
devotion to duty is a constant inspiration to the 
students under his charge, and is often spoken of 
by his friends as one of the strongest character- 
istics of the man. He brought to the institution a 
broad experience in teaching, accurate scholar- 
ship, and, above all else, an adaptability to and 
a thorough knowledge of normal school require- 
ments, which soon made him a leader in educa- 
tional circles throughout the state. On the death 
of Dr. Sheldon, the senior normal school principal 
of New York, Dr. Palmer was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Council of State Principals, a fitting 
recognition of his ability 
and long years of service 
in normal school work. 

The Fredonia Normal 
School was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on De- 
cember 14, 1900. With 
characteristic energy, Dr. 
Palmer and his faculty 
at once set to work, and 
the school was opened on 
January 3, following, occu- 
pying the city building and 
parts of three churches. 
The fine new building i)- 
lustrated herewith will be 
ready, in part, in Septem- 
ber, when the school opens. 
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“No Chance” Men 


THe man who complains 

that he has had no op- 
portunity to succeed would 
not see a ch_nce anywhere. 
The men who succeed do 
not wait for chances; they 
make them, and often out 
of very ordinary material. 
Thedruggist boy, Faraday, 
found his opportunity ina 
garret, with a pan and an 
old syringe; young Cunard 
found his in a jackknife; 
Lincoln found his in a log 
cabin in the wilderness; 
Garfield found his on the 
towpath, and Douglass, on 
a slave plantation. 
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** Dotty, my dear,’’ said Dick, one day, 

** Let’s go on a picnic,— what do you say?”’ 

The Brushwood Babes heard this with glee, 

And each one shouted, ‘‘Take me!"’ ‘‘ Take me!” 
** Oh, yes!”’ said Dotty, ‘‘1°ll take you al!,”” 

And she wrapped a little bear cub in a shawl ; 

For she thought: “If this cub should catch a cold, 
I’m very sure his mother would scold.”’ 


And then, in a jiffy, they packed a hamper, 

And, my! but you should have seen them scamper ! 
Dicky and Dot ran on ahead, 

And gaily the Brushwood Babes they led 

Across the meadow and through the field, 

While everyone merrily shouted and squealed 

And ran along with a jump and a leap,— 

When they suddenly came to a flock of sheep. 


Now, these sheep were a truly beautiful sight, 
Their fleece was so curly and soft and white. 
They stood in rows and politely bowed 
To every one of the Brushwood crowd ; 

And a sheep said: ‘* Pray, 

My comrades gay, 
Come into our meadow and spend the day.’’ 
Then the Brushwood Babes, from the biggest bear, 
All the way down to the smallest hare, 

Replied, ‘* Oh, yes! 

We'll come, I guess,” 
(And they jumped the fence in a minute or less ;) 
** We accept your invitation with thanks.”’ 





And then they began to cut up pranks : 
The big black bear 
Tossed a lamb in the air, 
And caught it again by its curly hair ; 
But the little lamb 
Said, “1 think I am 
Afraid,”’ and it soon ran back to its dam. 
Then a *coon turned a handspring, and came down, 
whack ! 
Right on an old sheep’s broad, white back ; 
While a dear little lamb, a cub, and two "possums, 
Played ball with a bunch of buttercup blossoms. 


Now, one old sheep sat all alone, 
Apart from the rest, on a big, flat stone ; 
And this poor old sheep, 
In a reverie deep, 
Looked as if he was ready to weep ; 
When Dotty saw him, and said, ‘‘ Dear sir, 
What is the matter ?"’ he turned to her, 
And sadly smiled, 
As he said, ‘*‘ My child, 
I’ m thinking so hard, I’m nearly wild.”’ 


CAROLYN WELLS 
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** But a sheep is n't wild,”’ said practical Dot. 
** No,” said the sheep, “‘ I know we're not, 
And that is just what's troubling me,— 
I really want to be wild, you see; 
And so,”’ he said, winking, 
And thoughtfully blinking, 
** This is the subject on which I’m thinking : 
A bear’s like a sheep, you must admit, 
But a bear has no tail,—-and that’s just it! 
We could easily spare 
These tails we wear, 
And without them a sheep would be wild as a bear! 
1°d be quite happy if I could prevail 
On somebody to cut off my tail.’’ 





Now, it chanced that every single word 

Of this speech by the black bear was overheard, 
Who said, “‘1’d be very happy to lend 
Assistance to a troubled friend ; 

I’m glad to remove the cause of your worry,”’ 
And he cut off the old sheep’s tail in a hurry. 

** Hooray!’ cried the sheep, as he pawed the air, 
** Now I''m as wild as a roaring bear.”’ 


Then the other sheev made a great to-do. 
And begied that tneir tails might be cut off, too ; 
So the Brushwood Babes cut off every one, 

And the sheep all thought it was jolly fun. 


No longer they acted meek and mild, 

But roared and ran about like wild. 

At length, as evening was drawing nigh, 

The Brushwood Babes all said, ‘‘ Good-by! "’ 
And, after they 'd parted from the sheep, 

They saw a shepherdess, fast asleep ; 

And they chuckled to think of her sighs and wails 
When she found her sheep without their tails. 


This story, my dears, explains the way 
It happened that once, on a summer’s day,— 
Little Bo-Peep she lost her sheep 
And did n’t know where to find them ; 
Leave them alone and they ’Il come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them. 
Little Bo-Peep fell fast asleep, 
And dreamt she heard them bleating ; 
But, when she awoke, she found it a joke, 
For still they all were fleeting. 


Then up she took her little crook, 
Determined for to find them ; 
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[HE hinese plenipotentiaries have drafted a reply to 
the ministers of the powers, expressing astonishment 
the amount of indemnity demanded, and urging a 
duction on the ground of the empire's financial diffi- 
es. The amount is $327, 000,000, or 275,000,000 taels. 
Chinese ask that, if the full amount is demanded, they 
illowed to pay in thirty annual inscallments of 15,000, 000 
is, from the likin, salt tax, and native customs. It is proba- 
that no reduction will be made, as the imperial government is 
known to have acted in complicity with the ‘Boxers.’ The article by 
Rey. F. C. Iglehart, on the opening page ef this issue of SUCCEss, gives some 
esting facts in this matter. It will be noted, too, in this connection, 
t Rev. W. S. Ament seems to have quite refuted, in his 
ticle furnished exclusively to Success, [See page 896 of this 
1e.] Mark Twain's sharp criticism of the missionary end 
e indemnity question. 







[HE prestige of the nautical Briton on the Atlantic is in peril. 
lhe Leyland Line of steamers has fallen into the hands 

f American promoters, who are forming a shipping combi- 
n,and the Atlas Line has been purchased by a large Ger- 
From a commercial standpoint, this is one of the 
vs which shows which way the winds of trade are blowing. 
ica must increase her shipping, and Germany is looking 
new ports, to be America’s most strenuous competitor. But, as a matter 
ernational importance, the deals take another phase. The Atlas steam- 

ers | haul down the British and hoist the German flag, immediately; they 
ease to be counted in the British merchant marine, and will help to swell 
tonnage of Germany. On the other hand, the Leyland steamers will 

ue to fly the British flag, and will be at King Edward's disposal in 
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n the provisions made for the equipment and mainte- 

of the allied forces in China, states, after impartial obser- 

that the conclusion is drawn that the American soldier 

best fighting man of all the allies, the best fed, and the 

red for. He required more and better food than the others, and he 

This fact seems to have astonished the European troops. The 

rt further says that the Americans kept the best policed 

nd cleanest camps. The British kept fairly clean camps, 

they seemed to do it by spasms. The Japs were fairly 

ular about their sanitary arrangements, and the Germans 

even more careful, but they had the highest sick rate. 

ransportation, none of the allies could compete with the 
Americans 


f war. This is the result of the inadequate and ridicu- 
navigation laws of our country,—a matter that needs 
diate legislation. An act permitting admission to Amer- Ov 
registry of foreign-built ships would double our marine ch ! 
ind, at the same time, it would save subsidies. Oe 
a a a —— 
gs ; = 
‘ \IN FRANKLIN, U.S. A., who was designated to report 33 
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[HERE are very few men toiling, to-day, with shovels and 
wheelbarrows, or laboring in the smoke and fumes of the 
ipper platforms of the large iron and steel plants of America. 
Gravitation and electric power have abolished nearly all the 
labor, and science has banished much, if not all, of the smoke and 
es. Obviously, fewer men are required to produce a given amount of 
ron, in the United States plants, than at most of those still 
in Great Britain. For the men at work at these newer 
naces, there is not a tithe of the physical wear, and exposure 
it and other elements, that existed before electric power 
s applied. Much of the work about an American furnace 
»e done by men over fifty as well as by men one-half that 
1n important, interesting, and hopeful fact to many who 
trying to face the world after youth's brightest flowers and 
tions have faded. Brute strength, or ability to wheel heavy 
s no longer the main qualification for effective work in a 
riron plant. Judgment,education,asenseof responsibility, 
ilty to work, and an interest in the valuable machinery 
h aman has in charge, count more, to-day, than strength, 
t is all due to the inventive talent of the country, which has done 

h for labor-saving machinery. 

7 - a“ 
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startling signs of an approaching war of retaliatory tariffs, by 
ombined Europe against the United States, is a matter that no 

ng man can fail to observe. The sinister threats of the Euro- 
newspapers—official and unofficial,—clearly show that prepara- 

ure being made throughout Europe for a tariff alliance against 
foreign trade, and the reports of the American consuls to Secretary 

Hay leave no doubt of this important effort. The cause,as some dis- 
vers would seem to have it, is not due to the levying of protective 

> on American manufactures, but it is due to the great strides that 
United States is taking,in becoming the commercial nation of the 
vorid. The «*Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ of Vienna, declares that 
1e Americans are preparing a bold extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which ‘‘no longer means ‘America for the Americans,’ but 
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America and Europe for the Americans,'’ and recalls. 
the warning one of its ministers made, three years ago, 
that the ‘‘ European countries will be compelled to unite 
in a blockade of American imports.’' The steel product of 
the’ United States has caused such a fall in European 
prices that many Swiss manufacturers have agreed to joim 
Austrian and German manufacturers, to effect an American 
boycott. The Cologne ‘‘Gazette’’ “‘demands*’ that the excep- 
tional position of the United States be abolished, and asks. 
Russia to join Germany in compelling the United States to keep out of the 
European field. This all shows that American industry, energy and perse- 
verance are being felt in the world. We give, herewith, some official figures, 
comparing the exports of the United States,Great Britain, and 
Germany, that tell the story without comment: 1880,—United 
States, $875, 564,075; Great Britain, $1,085, 521,000; Germany, 
$741,202,000. 1890,—United States, $945,999,603; Great 
Britain, $1,282,474,000; Germany, $809,810,000. 1900, — 
United States, $1, 453,013,659; Great Britain, $1,418, 348,000; 
Germany, $1,050,611,000. United States exports increased 
over sixty-three per cent. in ten years. 
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Lore SALisBuRY broke his long silence, recently, by speak- 

ing of Ireland as an enemy to the king. In a speech, he 
said: ‘*We know, now, from our South African experience, 
the danger of letting Ireland have a measure of independence. We know, 
now, that, if we allowed those who are leading Irish politics unlimited power 
of making preparations against us, we should have to begin by conquering 
Irelandy if ever we had to fight any other power.’’ If that 
is the best that Lord Salisbury can say about Ireland, after 
his country has governed the island for over seven hundred 
years, then English rule is the most monumental failure that 
history records. 


“STAY WHERE 
YOU ARE, SIR! 


Tre possibilities of the immediate future in the direction of 

submarine navigation seem almost illimitable. Mr. Hol- 
‘and, the inventor of the submarine torpedo boat, has recently 
pointed out that navigation under water may be used in a 
variety of ways in the romotion of commerce, water travel, 
and scientific research. He believes that submarine naviga- 
tion will become the common method of transportation by sea, 
as it will prevent the inconvenience of storms, choppy seas, 
fogs, and the danger of collisions. He will soon attempt to 
cross the Atlantic in a submarine boat he is building, the engines of which 
are planned to have tremendous power. This experiment will be watched 
with the keenest interest on both sides of the Atlantic, be- 
cause of its bearing on future navigation. 

a * 3 


A GUINALDO has expressed the opinion that the American 
*™ government of the Philippines, in order to be unquestion- 
ably satisfactory, should conform strictly to the constitution, 
but he would not say whether he considered the Filipinos 
capable of exercising all the privileges guaranteed by a liberal 
interpretation and application of the constitution. In taking 
this attitude, Aguinaldo does not assume much as the chief 
representative of a race of people, many of whom are highly 
educated and full of ambition. It is safe to say that the Fili- 
pinos can make a great nation of themselves, if they care to do so, and it 
matters not whether they govern themselves independently, or are permitted 
to do so under the kindly watchfulness of an American pro- 
tectorate. Aguinaldo’s chances of becoming a martyr are still 
very great. He is young, educated, and progressive, and he 
knows his country from the lonely Batan Islands, near the 
channel of Bashee, to the far south, where Simonor marks the 
ending uf the mighty group. In the réle of an adviser of 
the United States, Aguinaldo occupies a very ludicrous posi- 
tion; in the réle of an adviser of his own people, he would 
win the admiration of the world. 
+ o - 


THe federation of the Australian colonies was the most sen- 

sible thing that the seven struggling provinces beneath 
the Southern Cross could have done. United, they have the 
prestige of a nation,and a recognition that, heretofore, has been denied 
them by other countries. The seven colonies contained a little more 
than three million, five hundred thousand people, and yet the laws 
governing them were so widely different, and, in some respects, so 
extremely unpopular, as to retard their growth. Each colony had a 
different gauge for railways, different banking laws, and even different 
regulations for cab fares. Edmund Barton, a native of Sydney, New 
South Wales, and the present premier of federated Australia, was the 
man who worked hardest to establish the union, which had remained 
dormant since the death of Sir Henry Peakes, on whom must be 
bestowed the fatherhood of Australian federation. Mr. Barton is an 
energetic, patriotic, purposeful man,in the summer of life, and, under 
his leadership, the Australian commonwealth will reform its laws and 
increase its industries. The tremendous increase in public spirit 
created by the confederation is but a repitition of that which stirred 
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HE oil boom in Beaumont, Texas, is one of the most 
remarkable incidents of this remarkable age. The 
rush to the little lumber town has made it a city of thou- 
sands of industrious, law-abiding business men, who are 
creating a center for the new industry that is to increase 
the value of property in all Texas many times. They who 
have recently visited that state say that the oil excitement is 
still in its infancy. As high as one thousand dollars an acre 
has been paid for oil land. The producing capacity of the new oil 
fields is said to be wonderful, and Texas may yet revolutionize the fuel 
question. The scenes there are reported to be repetitions of the days in 
Pennsylvania when fortunes were made in minutes, and 
«‘Coal Oil Johnny’’ used to light his cigars regularly with 
tapers made of twisted ten-dollar bills. 


a + - 
S'® CHARLES TuPPER, former premier of Canada, has said 
that the improvement of the Canadian canal system, 
making a waterway from the Strait of Belle Isle to the head 
of Lake Superior, a distance of two thousand, four hundred : 
miles, will make this the principal route for the shipment of one ji" 
grain from the West. When the system shall have been 
completed, foreign and domestic tolls will be the same. This year’s Lake 
tonnage is far in excess of any previous year. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has chartered three million tons of outside room, in addition to 
ten million tons of room in its own ships. The one great obstacle to the 
use of Canadian canals is that they are frozen several months every year. 
— a . 
ANDREW CARNEGIE continues his startling gifts of money, 
one of his latest being a purse of ten million dollars 
to secure free education for the students of his native 
Scotland. The worthy philanthropist announced, recently, 
that his donations had not ceased, and that he would con- 
tinue to give away money where it would best serve to im- 
prove the condition of the struggling masses. He is to 
donate many more libraries in the United States when he 
Je Gee Heelies xi : _,. HURRAH FOR 
returns, next fall. A public library is, in Mr. Carnegie’s jew Books! 
mind, the home of inspiration. It was books that gave 
him the enthusiasm to struggle against adversity,—the quality which made 
him what he is. Fortunate, isn’t it, the lad acquired such a thirst for books! 
a . a 
I" is reported that the czar of Russia is pleased to note a decline in nihil- 
ism, due to the fact that his country foresees in the United States her most 
formidable rival,and must adopt more democratic measures 
in order to compete with this nation’s progress. ‘The czar 
—ambitious, young, and energetic,—loves his native land, 
and longs to see it hold a commanding position. But, what- 
ever his hopes may be, nothing can be gained in that direc- 
tion until he plucks up courage to wipe out the dogmas and 
theories that keep his people ignorant, and to sow the seeds 
of free education. Then his people will make his country 
what he cannot, while bound to aridiculous church oligarchy. 
- . * 
M DE BLocu, the peace apostle and friend of the czar of 
* Russia, says that the Boer War has shown what 
undisciplined troops can do with modern weapons, against 
superior forces, and, he believes, the reduction of the terms of military 
service in Europe is imminent. Even at The Hague conference, M. de 
Bloch remarked in a recent speech at Vienna, the Italian military delegate 
stated that Italy would no longer be able to keep pace with the new arma- 
ments in prospect. That statement was stricken from the official minutes, 
and was never published. But, it is well known that Italy can no longer 
bear the financial burdens imposed on her by the triple 
alliance, and public opinion is clamoring to bring about a 
dissolution of that oppressive arrangement. 
v v . 
HE graduating lists of the American colleges this year 
show an increase of twenty-five per cent. It seems 
probable that all the institutions of learning will have more 
than their usual quota of students next fall. As celebrated 
college presidents have shown in the columns of Success, sontae-eosnes 
from time to time, the demand for college men in all are INCREASING 
branches of business, as well as in the professions, is grad- 
ually increasing. Our colleges graduate men and women with practical 
as well as artistic ideals. A notion prevails that girls who have been so 
fortunate as to complete a course in a college do not make good wives. 
This notion is devoid of common sense. The more brain a man 
or woman can put into his or her work, the better that work will 
be. This rule holds as surely in the responsible work of house- 
keeping, in social relations, and in domestic economy, as in 


agriculture, the arts, mechanism, law, medicine, or theology. 
* a o 





NICHOLAS’S 
NIGHTMARE 





‘THE remarkable experiences of the ‘‘Shamrock Ii.’’ and the 
‘*Constitution,’’ in suffering almost identical damages during 
trial spins, one off Newport, in American waters, and the other in 
the Solent, both vessels being dismasted and partially denuded of. 
rigging, has called attention to the exceptional dangers attending 
this sport. If this crowding of sail on the gallant racers, to the 
point of top-heaviness, can be avoided, it certainly should be. 
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THe German emperor has taken a tighter rein on 
the already strongly curbed press of his nation, 
by excluding reporters from all meetings where he 
calls upon himself to make a-speech. Of late, many 
of the kaiser’s utterances have caused considerable dis- 
trust among his people, and unlimited annoyance in the 
Reichstag. His ministers have been obliged to warn him 
against indiscriminate public talking, but the kaiser seems 
bound to exercise his personal prerogative in this direction. Fortunately 
for his country, his utterances carry little weight, and the great stress of the 
: government falls upon the shoulders of his shrewd, calcula- 
ting, progressive prime minister, Count von Biilow. 
o ” a 

GENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, of Indiana, is in Russia, 
studying her commercial conditions. Mr. Beveridge 
believes that the United States can obtain the bulk of Rus- 
sia’s foreign trade, and he is to devote his time in that 
country to the opening of new commercial channels, which he 

will make available to his countrymen on his return. 

= ~ - 

AMES J. HILL, president of the Northern Pacific Railway, has announced 
J that, in thirty years, the population of the United States will reach one 
hundred and fifty millions, and that one of the great traffic contests of the 
future will be between users of Pacific Ocean routes, on the 
one hand, and of those of the Suez Canal and Cape Horn 
on the other. The problem is to secure the commerce of 
the Pacific and carry it across the United States, instead of 
allowing it to be diverted to other routes. Such a solution 
would give to American vessels the commerce of the Far 
East and of the southern hemisphere. 

’ ’ ’ 
O LEss than fourteen men have been mentioned for the 
nomination for mayor of Greater New York. Nearly 
all of these candidates propose to stand on a platform of 
political and social reform,—a question that has been 
mooted in the metropolis ever since its incorporation. The 
committees of prominent citizens recently appointed to investigate the moral 
condition of the people have not been able to show that New York is worse 
than any other very large city. It is probable that a great deal of the out- 
cry against it is made for political purposes. A good man like Bishop Potter 
can do more to ameliorate evil in the city than scores of so-called political 
reformers. The non-political classes would support him. 

+ 7 
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THe United States supreme court has rendered what Mr. 
Justice Brown is pleased to call a decision in the insu- 
lar cases. The verdict in the De Lima case, wherein the 
government exacted duties on goods imported from Porto 
Rico between the dates covering the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris and the enactment of a special tariff law dor Porto 
Rico by congress, was to the effect that such duties must be 
refunded to De Lima, Porto Rico not having been a foreign 
country during that period, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. In another opinion, the right of congress to gov- 
ern Porto Rico is sustained, even to the extent of erecting a 
tariff against its products. The court was divided very evenly in reaching 
these conclusions, and failed to render any decision, before adjourning for 
the summer, in the cases involving the status of the Philippine territory. 
Attorney-General Knox, at the request of the President, is 
studying the text of the decisions thus far handed down, in 
order to arrive at as clear a view of their meaning as is pos- 
sible, for the use of the chief executive. 
~ 7 . 
ONSIDERABLE speculation is rife regarding the successor 
of the pope. It has been reported, even, that he has 

been named at the Vatican, but this seems to be improba- 
ble, even if such a designation were binding. Leo XIII. 
appears to be too liberal a man to usurp the prerogative of 
the college of cardinals. Though well advanced in years, he 
retains unusual vigor, and his longevity is an interesting 
matter to those who are endeavoring to understand the 
proper treatment of the human body. The pope's diet 
might be followed advantageously. Simple, plain, well-cooked food, taken 
in limitel quantities, and meat once a day, has been his menu for more 
than half a century. 
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WHE the sub-committee of the Industrial Commission visited 

Ellis Island, to get an insight into the immigration system, 
it is to be hoped the members learned a few things that will 
cause a modification of some of the immigration laws. Fre- 
quently immigrants, as well as cabin passengers, are subjected 
to indignities which are a disgrace to the nation. A Philadelphia 
merchant who had crossed the ocean a dozen times was stopped 
and examined, recently, because he had but one arm,—a matter 
that the customs officers had failed to notice on previous voyages. 
Not long ago, a Spanish soldier who had deserted his flag at the 
beginning of the late war, because of his sympathy with our 
country, was taken to the Ellis Island detention station in New York. 
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worth a thousand pounds a year. In 
fact, the value of a habit of good cheer, 
of always looking at the best and not 
the worst, the habit of an optimistic 
outlook upon life, as a success factor, 
cannot be measured by money. It 
Saves an enormous waste of energy 
which can be utilized to perform the 
work of life. 

A habit of happy thought would 
transform the commonest life into one 
of harmony and beauty. 

Who can estimate the value of train- 
ing the will in forming habits which 
will be powerful for success in after 
years? The will is almost omnipotent 
to determine habits, which virtually 
are all-powerful. The habit of direct- 
ing a firm and steady will to the work 
in hand, until it is accomplished, is of 
inestimable value to a youth. 

Any boy who early acquires a habit 
of always doing things exactly right, 
everything to a finish, has a powerful 
success-ally all his life. A habit of 
promptness, of always being on time, of having 
due regard for others’ time, is a fortune in itself. 

A habit of truthfulness, formed early in life, 
has helped many a man to stand in the hour of 
temptation, when he would otherwise have fallen. 
An early habit of dealing honestly and squarely 
with everybody, of giving thirty-six inches to the 
yard, thirty-two quarts to the bushel; a habit of 
telling things just exactly as they are, of calling 
woolen woolen, and cotton cotton, and never trying 
to deceive a customer, has, in many and many a 
case, proved to be invaluable. 

‘It is a very agreeable thing,’’ says a shrewd 
writer, ‘‘to meet a person who says, with hearty 
self-satisfaction, ‘It is my habit to be punctual.’ 
You feel at once that you know the man; he is 
punctual to a proverb, and, having no vexatious 
worry as to being late, his digestion is good, his 
heart cheery, his mind free to take in an idea,and 
he is always an agreeable and genial companion. 
So is the,man who says,—‘’ Tis my habit ne-er to 
owe a bill.'’ Happy man! his pillow is of down."’ 


Habit Is the Keynote of Life’s Tune 


Remember that habit is an arrangement, a prin- 
ciple of human nature, which we must use to in- 
crease the efficiency and ease of our work in life. 
Just as a sea-captain steers his vessel into the Gulf 
Stream, which, he knows, will melt the icicles from 
his rigging, and push his vessel toward a harbor, 
so should we regard habit as a gulf stream, which, 
if we get into it, will make our course glad, and 
send us toward our goal. 

Habit is like a seamstress ‘‘setting the stitch’’ 
on her sewing machine, or a machinist “fixing 
the gauge."’ Habit sets the stitch or fixes the gauge, 
and the man does the right or the wrong thing 
automatically. 

‘«I trust everything, under God, to habit,’’ says 
Lord Brougham, ‘‘upon which, in all ages, the 
lawgiver as well as the schoolmaster has mainly 
placed his reliance,—habit, which makes every- 
thing easy, and casts all difficulties upon the devia- 
tion from our wonted course. 

‘« Make sobriety a habit, and intemperance will 
be hateful; make prudence a habit, and reckless 
profligacy will be as contrary to the course of na- 
ture in a child, or in an adult, as the most atrocious 
crimes are to any of us."’ 

Carlyle says: ‘‘Habit is the deepest law of 
human nature. It is our supreme strength, if also, 
in certain circumstances our miserablest weak- 
ness. Let me go once, scanning my way with any 
earnestness of outlook, and successfully arriving, 
my footsteps are an invitation to me a second time 
to go by the same way, —it is easier than any other 
way. Habit is our primal fundamental law,— 
habit and imitation; there is nothing more peren- 
nial in us than these two. They are the source of 





' The Infiuence of Habit on Success 


J. LINCOLN BROOKS 


all working, and all apprenticeship, of all practice 
and learning in the world.,"’ 

George Staunton visited a man in India who 
had committed murder, and, in order not only to 
save his life, but, what was of much greater conse- 
quence to him, his caste, he had submitted to a 
terrible penalty,—to sleep for seven years on a 
bed, the entire top of which was studded with iron 
points, as sharp as they could be without penetra- 
ting the flesh. Mr. Staunton saw him during the 
fifth year of his sentence. His skin was then like 
the hide of a rhinoceros;‘he could sleep comfort- 
ably on his bed of thorns, and he said that, at the 
end of the seven years, he thought he should use 
the same bed from choice. What a vivid parable 
of a sinful life! Sin, at first a bed of thorns, after 
a time becomes comfortable through the deaden- 
ing of moral sensibility. 


On the First Step All the Others Depend 


When the suspension bridge over the Niagara 
River was to be erected, the question was, how to 
get the first cable over. With favoring wind, a 
kite was elevated, which alighted on the opposite 
shore. To its insignificant string a cord was at- 
tached, which was drawn over, then a rope, then a 
larger one, thena cable; finally, the bridge was com- 
pleted, connecting the United States with Canada. 

‘* First across the gulf we cast 
Kite-borne threads till lines are passed, 
And habit builds the bridge at last." 

Many years ago, Dr. Andrew Peabody preached 
a baccalaureate sermon, at Harvard College, on 
‘¢The Will."’ 

He said that we often excuse ourselves for our 
wrong deeds and words on the ground that temp- 
tation comes to us suddenly; and that we act invol- 
untarily, before we have time to rally our forces. 
He admitted this as a valid excuse for those par- 
ticular acts and words; but said that the true re- 
sponsibility lies farther back,—that temptations 
are continually coming to us when we do have 
time to think; that, if we yield to these, we not 
only do wrong at once, but that we weaken the 
moral fiber so that we do wrong in other instances 
when we have no time to think; and that, if we 
resist temptation when we can resist, we are form- 
ing a habit of feeling and action which will, by 
and by, help us to do right unhesitatingly. 

A man's entire life is spent writing his own biog- 
raphy. Beyond his control is the phonograph of 
the soul, which registers faithfully every thought, 
however feeble; every act, however small; every 
sensation, however slight; every impulse, every 
aspiration, every ambition, every effort, every stim- 
ulus, on the cerebral tissue. 

Usually that which a man calls fate is a web of 
his own weaving, from threads of his own spinning. 


All Good Is the Harvest of Right Sowing 


‘«T would give a world, if I had it,’’ said an un- 
fortunate wretch, ‘‘to bea true man; yet in twenty- 
four hours | may be overcome and disgraced with 
a shilling’s worth of sin."’ 

We can learn to live nobly only by acting nobly 
on every occasion. If you shirk the first trial of 
your manhood, you will go so much weaker to 
the sccond; and if the next occasion and the next 
find you unprepared, you will unquestionably sink 
into baseness. A swimmer becomes strong to stem 
the tide only by frequently breasting the high wavcs. 


. o o 
HABIT HINTS 


Habit, if wisely and skillfully formed, becomes truly a 
second nature.—-BACON. 


The tendency to habitual action is universally recog- 
nized as an important part of our psychical nature.—W. 
B. CARPENTER. 


Habit, with its iron sinews, 
Clasps and leads us day by day.—LAMARTINE. 


You cannot, in any given case, by any sudden and 
single effort, will to be true, if the habit of your life has 
been insincerity. —F. W. ROBERTSON. 
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“If you 
have not 
what 

you like, 
like 

what 
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Highways that Lead to Happiness 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


[*® friendship lies ever a road to happiness. It 
was always my theory that a broad nature is 
capable of many true friendships. One friend ap- 
peals to you for one reason, another for some other. 
Friendships are the heart's library. The serious 
friend is the book of philosophy; the merry friend, 
the book of humor; and there are the poet, the 
author, and the historian still to be represented. 
Even as no book crowds another on our shelves, 
so no friend should crowd another in our hearts. 
‘«But you will find friends insincere, and friend- 
ship but a name,"’ predicted the pessimist. ‘* You 
will suffer disillusionment, and it will be more bitter 
than any friendship can be sweet. Keep to yourself, 
and avoid the awakening from a useless dream."’ 
Still I pursued my course. I formed many ties 
of friendship. Some were broken, and I sufferea; but 
one great truth came home to my heart, to rest there 
always. In being a true friend, and worthy of true 
friendship, lies the road to real, lasting happiness. 


Pleasure Sought for Itself Proves a Bursting Bubble 


When this consciousness became a part of my 
mental equipment, the disillusionments and disap- 
pointments of friendship ceased to be more than 
passing shadows on my life, and beautiful and bene- 
ficial associations increased with the years. 

With an overwhelming desire for the pleasures of 
the world, I often found myself standing between 
two paths. One led to the enjoyment I craved, 
and the other to some stern duty which meant a 
sacrifice of the longed-for pleasure. 

Whenever I| chose the pleasure, I found it an 
ignis fatuus which vanished as I pursued it, and 
left me nothing but disappointment and remorse. 
Whenever I chose the duty, even in a rebellious 
spirit, and performed my task half angrily, merely 
because my conscience, like a stern teacher, said 
I must, | was invariably surprised to find happi- 
ness greeting me before the end was reached. So, 
as I continued along life's winding ways, I found 
the path of the nearest duty leading with certainty 
into the road of happiness, if persistently pursued. 

Looking for the best quality in whomsoever I 
encountered, for the beauty in every face’! saw, and 
for the pleasure in every experience of life, has 
proved a means of incalculable happiness to me. 

When forced to see the ugly and the disagreea- 
ble in anyone, I made a mental note of how one 
might be remedied and the other avoided; just as 
whatever was beautiful might, in some measure, 
be cultivated, and whatever was agreeable might 
be emulated. 

This gave me the very human satisfaction of criti- 
cising my fellow mortals, but at the same time 
helped me to seek for the good and the beautiful 
in them, rather than for the opposite qualities. 


The Path of Duty is the True Highway to Happiness 


Whatever we seek, we shall find; and the pur- 
suit will become fascinating. In everything which 
I studied, I found another road to happiness. A 
few terms of instruction in music unfolded a new 
world of delight to me, and it has been a source 
of lifelong regret that I abandoned the study. In 
acquiring some knowledge of the French language, 
my happiness was materially augmented. Dan- 
cing, swimming, and other athletic sports and 
accomplishments, I consider great additions to 
human happiness. 

As life advances, I find my powers of enjoy- 
ment enlarging, and the opportunities for happi- 
ness increasing. I think this is greatly due to the 
fact that I have cultivated my naturally optimistic 
temperament. 

Expect to be happy! That is the first step in 
the journey to any goal. Expect to arrive! 

Believe your Creator is all love, and that He is 
holding health, happiness and plenty for your en- 
joyment here, where He placed you, on earth. 

Pray often, and think much of the world of beau- 
tiful, loving angels, who care for God's children. 

Believe that you are never alone, Inexpressible 
happiness will be found to lie in this thought. 





Do your nearest duty first, 
no matter how trivial or mean 
or disagreeable it may seem. 
Yet be certain it is your duty, before vou 
sacrifice other things which might prove 
of greater moment. For instance, | re- 
call people who assured me my duty was 
to stop scribbling and relieve the older 
members of the family in the housework. 
Fortunately, this advice did not come 
from within the home, but from without. 
I did not heed it. I continued ‘‘scrib- 
bling,’’ and was able to do far more for my parents, 
in a few years, than I could have done in a life- 
time sacrificed in the kitchen. Let your own con- 
science decide for you what your duty is. It rarely 
deceives. 

Be careful in your choice of books, and form a 
habit of reading good literature, and of thinking 
about what you read. 

Find out,as early as possible, what you can best 
do, and do it with all your might, and expect to 
succeed, no matter what obstacles you may en- 
counter. Cultivate a philosophical vein of thought. 
If you have not what you like, like what you have 
until you can change your environment. 

Do not waste your vitality in hating your life; 
find something in it which is worth liking and 
enjoying, while you keep steadily at work to make 
it what you desire. Be happy over something, 
every day, for the brain is a thing of habit, and 
you cannot teach itto be happy in a moment, if 
you allow it to be miserable for years. 

Make yourself worthy of true friendship, and last- 
ing respect, and worthy love; and, if any of these 
emotions seem to prove ephemeral, remember, they 
were not the realities,—the real ones will come to 
you, since you are worthy. 

Acquire all the knowledge and accomplishments 
possible, and enter into studies and sports with all 
your energies. They help to round life out,and to 
keep the mind fed with a varied diet, while they 
open new doors of pleasure and enjoyment. 

Form a habit of trying to do some little act to 
add to the comfort and pleasure of some living 
thing,—man or beast, —every day of your life. If 
you do no more than to feed a starving cat, speak 
kindly to a lost dog, or loose the cruel check of a 
misused horse, you have traveled a step toward 
happiness, and have not lived the day in vain. 


Aim to Excel, but Welcome Emulation 


Practice doing your best, but do not be misera- 
ble if some one excels you. Be willing to be your 
own best self, which is all that is required of us. A 
full pint measure is as full as a full quart. Look 
for the best in people and in life. When the 
worst presents itself, remember, there is another 
side. Wait, and it will appear. 

Teach yourself early in life to be glad of an- 
other's success, sorry for another's failure. The 
moment you entertain the opposite feeling, you in- 
vite ultimate disaster to your life. The thoughts 
you send forth will come to you as events, finally. 
Thought is the main road to happiness. As you 
think, so shall your life be. Circumstance and en- 
vironment are changed by intense thought-action. 
Happiness comes mainly from neither. Every day 
we hear and read of successful men and women, 
judged from the worldly standpoint, who are miser- 
able and unhappy. The suicide of the rich and 
prosperous is too common. Nevertheless, pros- 
perity, friendship, success, and, best of all, love, 
add greatly to the happiness of a happy mind. 

No mortal yet has measured his full force. 

It is a river rising in God's thought 

And emptying in the soul of man. Go back, 
Back to the Source, and find divinity. 

Forget the narrow borders, and is,nore 

The rocks and chasms which obstruct the way. 
Remember the yap . Man may be 

And do the thing he a» if he keeps 

That one thought dominant through night and day 
And knows his strength is limitless, because 
Its fountain-head is God. ‘That mighty stream 
Shall bear upon its breast, like golden fleets, 
His ho: his efforts, and his purposes, 

To anchor in the harbor of Success. 


























































































Trifles the Root 
@ Married 
Troubles 


ANGELA BEDFORD 








it is very commonly 

observed that the 
mostacute pangs 
which we meet with 
are in the beginning 
of wedlock, and pro- 
ceed from ignorance 
ofeach other's humor, 
and want of prudence 
to make allowances 
for a change from the most careful re- 
spect to the most unbounded famili- 
arity. Hence it arises that trifles are 
commonly occasions of the greatest 
anxiety; for contradiction, being athing 
wholly unusual between a newly mar- 
ried couple, the smallest instance of it 
is taken for the highest injury; and it very seldom 
happens that the man is slow enough in assuming 
the character ot a husband, or the woman quick 
enough in condescending to that of a wife. It im- 
mediately follows that they think they have all the 
time of their courtship been talking in masks to 
each other, and therefore begin to act like disap- 
pointed people. Philander finds Delia ill-natured 
and impertinent, and Delia thinks Philander surly 
and inconstant. 


Beware the Little Rift Within the Lute! 


I have known a fond couple to quarrel, in the very 
honeymoon, about cutting up a tart: nay, I could 
name two who, after having had seven children, 
fell out and parted over boiling a leg of mutton. 
It may seem strange, to those who are not married, 
when I tell you how the least trifle can strike a 
woman dumb for a week. But, if you ever enter 
into this state, you will find that the gentle sex as 
often expresses anger by an obstinate silence as by 
an ungovernable clamor. 

Those, indeed, who begin this course of life with- 
out jars at their setting out arrive, within a few 
months, at a pitch of benevolence and affection 
of which the most perfect friendship is but a faint 
resemblance. As, in an unfortunate marriage, 
the most minute and indifferent things are objects 
of the sharpest resentment; so, in a happy one, 
they are occasions of the most exquisite satisfac- 
tion. What does not oblige in one we love? 
What does not offend in one we dislike? For 
these reasons, ! take it for a rule that,in marriage, 
the chief business is to acquire a prepossession in 
favor of each other. Each should consider the 
other's words and actions with secret indulgence. 


Bear and Forbear, in Charity and Love 


Yet there should always be an inward fond- 
ness pleading for each other, such as may add 
new beauties to everything that is excellent, give 
charms to what is indifferent, and cover every- 
thing that is defective. For want of this kind 
propensity and bias of mind, married people often 
take things ill of each other which no one else 
would take notice of in either of them. 

But the most unhappy circumstance of all is 
where each party is always laying up fuel for 
dissension, and gathering together a magazine of 
provocations, to exasperate the other with when 
they are out of humor. These people, in com- 
mon discourse, make no scruple to let those who 
are by know that they are quarreling, and think 
they are discreet enough, if they conceal from the 
company the matters which they are hinting at. 


“If you love yourself overmuch, nobody else will love 
you at all.” 


















































- 
“The gods will be satisfied with the best you cas de, but 
the neighbors will criticise you just as severely as ever." 
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The New Members gf the U.S. Senate 


ABBY G. BAKER 


BAILEY, TEXAS 
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twelve years. In 1897, he was defeated by 
his Republican opponent; but, bythe kaleido- 
scope of politics, he now succeeds his Demo- 
cratic colleague, Mr. Lindsay. Senator Mc- 
Laurin’s previous experience in the senate 
was very brief. In 1894, he was chosen by 
the legislature of 
Mississippi, to 
fill out the unex- 
pired term, of a 
year, of the late 
Mr. Walthall. 
Two years later, 
he was elected 
governor of the 
state, from which 
position he came 
to the senate. 

Four of the new senators 
have been promoted from 
the house of representatives. 
Joseph Weldon Bailey, of 
Texas, was a member there 
for eight years, and for a 
short time was the minority leader of 
that body. When he first entered it, 
he had the distinction of being the 
youngest member of the house. He 
is only thirty-eight years old, and will 
be one of the youngest members of 
the senate. 

Senator Edward W. Carmack, of 
Tennessee, had just finished his sec- 
ond term in the lower chamber, when 
he was elected to succeed Mr. Turley 
in the upper. He isa lawyer by profession, 
but has been actively engaged in newspaper 
work, and is the editor of the Memphis 
‘‘Commercial.’’ Senator Gamble, of South 
Dakota, has twice been a member of the 
house, in the fifty-fourth congress and in the 
DOLLIVER, IOWA fifty-sixth. Heis a Republican, and defeated his Pop- 
ulist predecessor, Mr. Pettigrew. Colorado's new sen- 
ator, Thomas W. Patterson, was the delegate to congress 
while his state was still a territory, away back in the 
seventies. He is the owner of the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain 
News"’ of Denver, and was elected to the senate after 
a hard three-cornered fight, in which the Democrats, Sil- 
ver Republicans and Populists united in his support. 
In Colorado, woman-suffrage prevails, and that vote went 
almost solidly in his favor. Mrs. Patterson, who is very 
charming, has long been active in women's clubs and 
philanthropies throughout the state, and her influence had 
no little weight in her husband's success. 

To the remaining eight, public life,in congress at least, 
is a new experience. Senator Chandler's successor, Henry 
E. Burnham, is a leading New Hampsiiire lawyer, and has 
been a member of the state legislature for a number of years. 

Mr. Foster, of Louisiana, is one of the best known men in 
the South. He served in the state legislature, and was twice elected its 
governor. His stand against the Louisiana lottery was heroic, and its final 
extermination was in a large degree due to his personal efforts. 

During President Cléveland’s administration, Senator Furnifold McL. 
Simmons, of North Carolina, was a commissioner of internal revenue. While 
he has been active in local politics, this was the only public office he ever 
held until elected to the senate. He was astrong advocate of the enactment 
of the election law of North Carolina, which largely does away with the negro 
vote of the state. He owns an extensive plantation near Raleigh, where, 
with his wife and daughter, he entertains in a princely manner. 

At one time, the state of Kansas had the reputation of having the most 
gifted orator in the halls of congress, —the late Senator Ingalls. It is now 
said that she has found a worthy successor to him in the person of her new 
senator, Joseph Ralph Burton, of Abilene. Senator Burton was born and 
reared on a farm in Indiana, and, while still a lad, he determined that he 
would have an education, and occupy a station of influence in the world. 
With an indomitable persistence, he has accomplished this. He worked his 
way through college and the law schools, and, in 1878, went to Kansas, where 
he began practicing. It was not long until his oratorical powers won wide 
attention, and brought him to the notice of the leaders of his party. 

Senator Clark, the multi-millionaire from Montana, has had the unusual 
experience of presenting four sets of credentials to the senate before being 
admitted. Senator Dietrich, of Nebraska, comes from the governor's chair 
to the senate. His colleague, Joseph H. Millard, of Omaha, is a banker. 


BURTON, KANSAS MITCHELL, OREGON BLACKBURN, KENTUCKY 
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Mrs. Wagner and the Baireuth Festival 


WILLIAM Hosea BALLOU 





‘THERE remain, in 
Europe,some things 
that wealth cannot pur- 
chase or enterprise an- 
nex. Americans have 
brought from Europe, 
Asia,and Africa,a very 
large percentage of 
their movable objects 
that are valuable. The 
world’s wonderfu 
paintings, statuary, 
Cleopatra's Needle, 
tapestries, rugs, pottery, 
and glass, we have 
taken, in return for Gensrttie Eeegtant te, 
grain, provisions, cot- | 








MR. AND MRS. WAGNER 





ton, machinery, and railway stocks. We have left 
the old world in undisputed possession of cathe- 
drals and ruins, because we have not yet invented 
a way to transport them. 

But in Baireuth is an institution all our wealth 
cannot purchase. It is the annual July festival of 
the Wagnerian school of music. It is governed, 
this year, as it has been perpetuated for many 
years, by a woman who is both Mahomet and the 
mountain, a magnet that annually draws around 
her the very core of the world’s intellects. Maurice 
Grau once said, ‘‘We do the Wagner Ring better 
over here, but at a frightfully greater cost."" He 
reasoned like George Sand, who said she did n't love 
money, but did love to meet expenses. 

This reminds me of a bit of unwritten musical 












history. Some years ago, at a dinner party, the sub- 
ject of the Wagner festivals at Baireuth was under 
discussion. The idea occurred to me that it would 
be a fine thing to transfer Mrs. Wagner and her 
galaxy of musicians to some point near New York, 
for the summer entertainment of our own people. 
It seemed to me that some 
such stimulus was needed 
by the thousands of young | 
Americans studying music 
who were unable to under- 
take the expense and time 
of atrip to Bavaria. Several 
millionaires at the table at 
once volunteered to sub- 
scribe any amount for such 
an enterprise, and agreed to 
erect a large auditorium, 
and bring over the entire 
SIEGFRIED R. WAGNER plant, orchestra, scenery, 
singers, and.chorus. I was 
delegated to negotiate the affair. After putting 
a plan and agreements into writing, | wrote to 
Mrs. Wagner a very flattering proposition, under 
which she could lose nothing if the enterprise 
failed, and win everything if it succeeded. The | 
reply of Mrs. Wagner was a revelation. In sim- 
ple language she expressed her thanks for what she 
regarded as a , 2rsonal tribute. She then stated 
that she had organized and continued the Wagner 
festivals, at che little town of Baireuth, solely as a 
permanent monument to her husband, his genius, 
his works, and his family, at the home where he 
composed his operas. The fact that her view had 
prevailed, that people had annually gathered from 
|| quarters of the world and endured the discom- 
torts of a small village, during the hottest weather, 
vas more than she had anticipated and was all that 
he could desire. For this reason, she declared— 
vhile thanking me most sincerely, —that, as long as 
he lived, the festivals would continue at Baireuth. 
\ pen picture of this remarkable woman, given 
y John P. Jackson, in the ‘‘ Musical Courier,” a 
lew seasons ago, is worth reproducing. | 
‘‘Cosima Wagner, the daughter of Liszt, is a | 
oman of great intellectual force. She was not 
only wife to Wagner, but his most ardent admirer, 
Supporter, and worshiper. For many years before 
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Our offer of 30 nights’ FREE trial— money returned without 
argument—the guarantee that no hair mattress made at any price 
can equal it—this is what sells she first Ostermoor Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress in a home. The satisfaction of the sleeper accounts 
for the scores of duplicate orders that are received every month. 
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smaller prices. Can be bought only of us direct. Not for sale at 
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THE OPERA HOUSE, WHERE THE FESTIVALS ARE HELD 


his death, she was of great assistance to him, trans- 
acting most of his business, attending to his cor- 
respondence, receiving his visitors,and taking care 
that he should not be unnecessarily disturbed in his 
artistic life. In return, Wagner idolized her. 

‘«The woman, so lofty, calm, marvelously win- 
some, imperious, and passive, and so supremely 
loyal to her husband, converted all enemies to 
friends. Her shining faith in her dead master's 
deification,and in her own final reunion with him, 
would transform the whole world to Wagnerian dis- 
ciples, could it be brought within her influence. 
This one woman was as necessary as life itself, to 
complete the development of Wagner's purpose to 
create for the world an absolutely new standard in 
lyric music. 

‘«Mrs. Wagner, now sixty years of age, (sixty- 
eight, to-day,) is a head taller than was her hus- 
band. Quaint and odd in dress, spare and gaunt 


in figure, the startling effect is heightened by a | 


long and scrawny neck. She is as sallow as her 
venerable father, now dead. Deep, but phenom- 
enally bright, piercing eyes gleam out from under 
heavy brows. Her nose is long and hawked. There 
never lived another so homely and fascinating man 
as her father, and he was her prototype. 

‘«I believe her to be what Wagner insisted on 
calling her,—the most intellectual woman in Ger- 
many. Her intellectuality is only surpassed by her 
matchless devotion. 

‘«Mrs. Wagner was once the wife of Hans von 
Biilow, the famous pianist and conductor. She was 
married to Richard Wagner, August 2 25, 1870, when 
he was fifty-seven years old." He died thirteen 
years later, at Venice. Since that time his widow 
has managed the festivals. 


Mrs. Wagner, to-day, is a remarkable woman for 


her years, still tall, straight, and slender, kind, gen- 
tle, and sympathetic. She instructs her singers in 
al} Wagnerian roles, rising early in all kinds of 
weather, and exerting all day her wonderful execu- 
tive ability. She plays the piano well, and is a 
splendid musician. Siegfried Richard Wagner, 
the son, now about thirty years old, is smaller, but 
resembles his father. He recently completed and 
produced a new opera, ‘‘Herzog Wildfang,’’ in 
Munich. He is very talented, and a new opera of 
his, ‘‘ The Barenhaiiter’’ (the bear hunters, ) is quite 
original and different from his father’s works. It 
has been rendered in severa’ German opera houses. 

The Baireuth musical festival is the Mecca of 
all music lovers who can afford to go. One hun- 
dred sets of seats, for the two cycles and other per- 
formances to be given between July 22 and August 
20, inclusive, this summer, allotted to New York 
City, were all sold in one morning, with many ap- 
plications left over. The cycles will be conducted 
by Siegfried R. Wagner, and other performances by 
Felix Mottl, who was trained by Wagner from 
boyhood. Of the men who will sing, all have 
been heard at the Metropolitan Opera House. Van 
Dyck, the Antwerp tenor, will be Siegfried and 
Loge in ‘‘Rheingold.’' Van Rooy,the Amsterdam 
baritone, will be MWofan. Robert Blass will have 
his roles of Faso/t, Hunding, etc. Other singers 
will be Kraus, tenor of the Royal Opera House of 
Berlin; Frau Goldbronson, the Brunhilde and 
Kundry, of the same opera house; Frau Wittich, 
prima donna of the Court Opera House of Dresden; 
Fraulein Destine, Berlin Opera House; Frau Schu- 
mann-Heink, and Miss Sara Anderson of New 
York. The management claims that this year it 
will have ample accommodations at moderate rates, 
which, by the way, will be the greatest novelty ever 
presented at Baireuth. 

a » 

Great things through greatest hazards are achieved, and 

then they shine. —BEAU MONT. 


Freedom is not the right to do as you please, but the 
liberty to do as you ought to. 
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FAMILY FOOD. 





CRISP, TOOTHSOME AND REQUIRES NO COOKING. 


A little boy down in N. C. asked his mother to 
write an account of how Grape-Nuts Food had 
helped their family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought to her 
attention on a visit to Charlotte, where she visited 
the Mayor of that city who was using the Food 
by the advice of his physician. She says, ‘‘ The, 
derive so much good from it that they never pass 
a day without using it. While I was there I use: 
the Food regularly. I gained about 15 pounds 
and felt so well that when I returned home I be 
gan using Grape-Nuts in the family regularly. 

My little 18 months old baby shortly after being 
weaned was yery ill with dyspepsia and teething. 
She was sick nine weeks and we tried everything. 
She became so emaciated that it was painful to 
handle her and we thought we were going to lose 
her. One day a happy thought urged me to try 
Grape-Nuts soaked in a little warm milk. 

Well it worked like a charm and she began 
taking it regularly and improvement set in at 
once. She is now getting well and round and 
fat as fast as possible and on Grape-Nuts. 

Sometime ago a number of the family were 
stricken with LaGrippe at the same time, and 
during the worst stages we could not relish any- 
thing in the shape of food but Grape-Nuts and 
oranges, everything else nauseated us. 

We all appreciate what your famous food has 
done for our family."’ 





‘“T hear you. Ican hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘**How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. 
I've a pair 
in my ears 
now, but 
you can't see 
‘em — they're 
invisible. I 
wouldn't know I had 
em in myself, only that I 
hear all 
tight.” 


The Morley Ear-drum 


is really a substitute for the working 
parts of the naturalear. Has no wire. 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 
ible, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 
Totally different from any other device. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 








A HEALTH RESORT. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., on the Kansas Cit) 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rai! 
way has become one of the leading all-the-year 
around health and pleasure resorts in the United 
States. The use of its waters has benefited a 
great many sufferers. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
has just issued a finely illustrated booklet, de- 
scribing the resort and telling of its advantages, 
which will be sent free on application to F. A. 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, wit! 
two-cent stamp enclosed for postage. 
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THE NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE 
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30 CALIBER BIG-GAME RIFLES 


The rifles that experienced hunters are so enthusiastic about for big-game 

















2 shooting are the Winchester Model 1895, the only sporting rifle made that 
at shoots the powerful .30 Army cartridge; and the Model 1894 “‘.30 Winches- 
d | § ter” caliber. These rifles shoot smokeless powder cartridges of the most 
| THE TOWERS, LOOKING ACROSS STREAI modern, high-power type, and when used with soft-nosed bullets, have as 
- much shocking, smashing and killing power as the .45 caliber. Winchester 
4 HEN New York, five years ago, extended its ammunition is made for all kinds of rifles, shotguns, revolvers and pistols. 
‘d boundaries and included an area of nearly FREE—Send your name and address on a postal card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
three hundred and sixty square miles, with a pop- WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
7" ulation of three and one-half millions, the ques- 
tion of quick transportation became a vital and | 
urgent one. Two great bridges, one spanning the | 
« East River and the other crossing the Hudson, were | 
projected. Brooklyn and Long Island have already « 
benefited so greatly by the bridge built in 1884 | \ ) 1¢ 
that a second bridge is now well under way. It is ars y 
to be a span of one thousand, six hundred feet, | 
connecting the twin cities at Delancey Street, New | 
York, and Broadway, Williamsburg. In order to | St ] 
secure space for the approaches at either side of | y eS 
the river,a large amount of property had to be con- 
demned, and already enough dwellings and busi- : } 
_— places have been leveled to make a good- This is the name of one of 
ee re our best styles for young 
The new bridge, as the photographs, taken es- ‘ 7 \ 
, pecially for SuCCEss, ells will be a four-track eeahe and older a who 
I bridge, with a driveway at either side and a prom- eel young enough to wear 
1 enade in the center. Its entire length will be | the clothes. It has proven 
seven thousand, two hundred feet, with a width of | immediately and immense- 
one hundred and eighteen feet. From the two steel ly 8 ema the name is 
towers, the spectators may view the long reaches exclusive with us. 
of Long Island, the beach of Coney Island, and the Square - shouldered coat, 


2. large ships can sail safely beneath the span, the cheviots, cassimeres, serg- 

flyers, the ‘‘Constitution,’’ the ‘*Independence,"’ Teta «get ~~ 
: : a : ; Ss = ) 

— and the ‘‘ Shamrock II.,’’ two of which are to com- | . i: er may by per 
pete for the ‘‘ America’s’’ cup, will have to strike worsteds, for gol, outing, 
their club-topsails. etc., homespun, fancy che- 

: Forty-five thousand tons of steel are required in viots, chalkline stripes. 
Ci the construction of the bridge, all of which comes You may depend on the correctness 
Rail from our own mines and steel works in Pennsyl- 6 ee gee Se eee ee 
“ - i ; 

year vania and the West. Although the structure looks garment a sign of both. The Varsity 

1} 2 fo antic . : ¢ s only one of our many select styles 

nite like a perfect network of steel, six and one-half ioe alane the uaae aban Ue oor 

i million feet of lumber will be used in its construc- town has them, or can get them. 
There is no reason why you should 
be contented with anything less. 
Look for this label in the coat collar. 
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B.. Sons THE GREAT PROMENADE, LOOKING EAST 


Atlantic beyond. To the north,the noble Hudson 
winds like a great ribbon, and, just below, the city 
lies spread out like a sectional map. Looking 
across the bay, dotted with sails, one sees the two 
forts, —Hamilton and Wadsworth,—the Statue of | 
Liberty, and Staten Island in the background. 
This immense aérial roadway will be one hun- | 
dred and thirty-five feet high,a height to admit of 
the passage of the largest ships, and no ordinary 
vessel will have to strike her masts in passing un- | 
der. It will interest many to know that, while the 














form-fitting in the military 
style, with a little flare to 
the skirts. Some trousers 
have “cuffs” turning Up; 
depends on where you're 
going to wear them— 
business, travel, golf, 
’round-town. 

We make the Varsity style 
in many choice fabrics: 
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A DETAIL OF THE MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION 


tion. One may gather some idea of its immense 
size from the fact that the eight cast-steel saddles, 
weighing thirty-seven tons apiece, which were 
placed on top of the two towers, attract little or no 
attention now they are set in place, their size being 
as nothing compared with the gigantic towers that 
support them. Over these saddles, the four large 
cables will be hung, their ends being securely fas- 
tened to huge steel anchors, built into solid mason- 
ry. These cables will be eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and will contain thirty-seven steel strands, with 
one hundred and eighty-six wires to the strand. 


The steel wires, which weigh three hundred and | 


fifty pounds apiece, will be laid two at a time, until 
enough of these steel strands have been stretched 
across, and then clamped with steel bands. Four 
narrow, temporary foot passages will be swung di- 
rectly beneath the four large cables, and from these 
the men will clamp, bind, and adjust the cables. 

Of the twelve contracts, eight have already been 
awarded, and seven and one-half million dollars 
expended. The work of making the cables is slow, 
and must be carefully done, as the actual pull on 
each cable will be about five thousand tons. It is 
expected that the latter part of the current year will 
see the cables completed. Contracts for the sus- 
pended structure, paving, flooring, and any other 
remaining contracts, will be granted before the close 
of the year. The year 1903, in all probability, will 
see the bridge open for traffic. 

Thus does Greater New York grow by extending 
its transportation facilities. The future years will, 
doubtless, see additional bridges spanning both 
rivers, and the vast traffic of the mainland brought 
within easy reach of the markets and storehouses 


, of the great metropolis. 


America’s greatest bridge-builder—doubtless, 


the world’s greatest constructcr,—is rearing this 


wonderful span across the East River. Washington 
A. Roebling comes of a family of bridge-build- 
ers. His father, John A. Roebling, was the designer 
and architect of the Brooklyn Bridge, and his son 
was his coéperator in the enterprise. Before build- 


| ing the Brooklyn Bridge, the Roeblings had suc- 


cessfully constructed suspension bridges over the 
Schuylkill, the Ohio, and the Niagara River. It 
seldom falls to the lot of a great architect to con- 
duct so many enterprises of such vast magnitude, 
for the building of a bridge is nota matter of weeks, 
or months, but of years. The Roeblings had made 
bridges a study, and declared in favor of the sus- 
pension bridge, which, up to that time, had been 
condemned by the profession. They were deter- 
mined to prove to the world that a steel cable is 
better adapted to bridge building than the tubular 
steel frames which were in favor. Mere knowl- 





edge and scientific skill are not sufficient to carry | 


on an enterprise like this, for infinite patience and 
unwearied courage are necessary to achieve the 
desired result. Even death has to be faced in its 
Such, indeed, was the fate of 
the elder Roebling, who, while inspecting work on 
one of the towers of the Brooklyn Bridge, received 
an injury which resulted in his death. He lived, 
however, until he had the joy of knowing that his 
enterprise was nearing a successful finish. 


Would Change of Place Bring Happiness ? 


HH“ the people in the world think they could do 
better and be happier elsewhere, than where 
they happen to be placed. They see only the thorns, 
the drudgery, and the disagreeable things in their 
own vocation, and only the flowers and the pleasant 
experiences in the vocations of others. 
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SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. 


THE AUTHOR'S EXPERIENCES. 


U. S. Consul Pike, of Port Louis, Mauritius, 
has written a charming book upon this gem of 
the ocean, the home of Paul and Virginia. 

Col. Pike, whose New York address is 43 Ex- 
change Place, had a curious experience with 
coffee and the beverage almost destroyed his 
eyesight. 

He says, ‘‘ Speaking of coffee, my first warning 
against its use was insomnia followed by depres- 
sion and despondency. The nervous system was 
in such a condition that I could not attend to 
business, and to my distress I discovered that my 
eyesight was becoming more and more imperfect 
every day. From my knowledge of the symptoms 
of coffee poisoning, I concluded to leave off the 
coffee and take up Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

The results were astonishing. Gradually my 
eyesight recovered, and the nervous condition 
and depressed feeling disappeared. I have now 
been using Postum in place of coffee for several 
years and am in perfect health. 

My family of six persons discarded coffee some 
time ago and use Postum. I would not be with- 
out it. It is a most valuable addition to the 
breakfast table and should be in every household.’’ 
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WHAT THINKING DID FOR JUDY | 


GEORGE W. STEVENS 








JUDY SAT DOWN ON A BOWLDER TO THINK | 


TES miles from a railroad, on the prairie lands of 
Western Indiana, I found Judy. He used to 
be a farm hand, and earned a dollar a day with 
his muscle. He was ambitious, however, and wished 
to earn more,so he worked harder and longer, and, 
finally, forced his earnings up to two dollars a day; 
—but there he stopped, for, work as he would, he | 
could n’t go above the two-dollar mark. Had the | 
days been longer, he might have done so, for he | 
had plenty of muscle and perseverance. Had he 
been an ordinary man, he might have been satis- 
fied, but it so happened that he was an extraordi- 
nary one,and so he stopped the plow for a moment | 
ind sat down on a bowlder to think. 
‘‘What's wrong?’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Here 
I am working twice as long and twice as hard as | 
} my companions, and all I am able to earn is two 
dollars. Surely, men make more than that ina 
day, but here I am, working up to the limit of my 
strength, and can’t do better. Now what's wrong? 

I've got it. I’m not using my head! Hands alone 

will not accomplish much. I must use brains as 
well,” 

Now, many men, after having reached this con- 
lusion, would have gone to Indianapolis or Logans- 
port, or Chicago, or some other city, that their brains 
might have chance for full swing, but not so 
with Judy; he stayed right where he was,-—ten 
ules from the railroad,—and commenced to mix 
rains with his muscle. 

\s time went on he grew prosperous, —buying, 
elling, loaning, and dickering. He felt the need 
f an office, so he built one; then of a storeroom, so 
he built one; then of a workshop, so he built one. 
His customers drove long distances to trade with 
him. Many times they were three days on the way. 
\ hotel was a necessity, so he built one; houses for 
his help were needed, so he built them; stores were 
needed, so he built them; the town needed a bank, 

» he built one, and soon he had a thriving village 
tretched out before him, which was called ‘‘ Judy- 
le."’ 

Judy said: ‘*I own Judyville. I act as mayor, 

nmon council, board of aldermen, police judge, 
nd chief of police; am merchant, landlord, black- 
mith, postmaster, editor, and undertaker. I sell 
€\erything a farmer can use, own, or superintend. 
| never feel a pain until I have to; raise thousands 

cattle and hogs; handle thousands of horses, but 
despise horse races; am patriotic, but not noisy; 
con't drink, don’t smoke; know I am a farmer, 
nd like plenty of wind, weather, and water; dress 
poorly, never swear, can't lie and make it stick; am 
'ourty-four years old and can't help it; am married 
nd have four children; weigh one hundred and 
hty-five pounds ;—that's me."’ 

I He also said a lot of other things that have a Ben- 

iin Franklin touch to them, for Judy is a good 
il of a philosopher. A few of his sayings I 

ve set down as follows :— 


on ee when you are tired, for a tired man is like a 
too 


> far as I know, all dead men are honest. 
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SUCCESS 


We look backward regretting, or forward hoping, while 
the present stands offering us flowers. 

Show me a man who has never made a mistake, 
will show you one who has never tned anything 

It is a mistake to eat all you can, spend all you have, 
tell all you know, or show all you teel 

Ever since I knew of them, I have been wanting to em- 
ploy Schwab, J]. P. Morgan, and John Wanamaker, for 
there is no trouble in getting business, —the trouble lies in 
getting men 

A bad pup often makes a good dog 
undertake to reverse the force of 
own to a weak one 

Many people labor like an ox or amu 
pressed or they will not earn their feed 

Don't tell me what vou have of beauty, 
cation, money, or genius lhe only thing 
sider is what you are doing with it 


and | 


and I would rather 
i bad man than loan my 


le, and have to be 


edu- 
to con- 


Strength, 
i care 


If we could get a shield from the tear of things that never 
happen, our troubles would be reduced Pp er cent. 

Many practice hum get a 

You can't escape criticism; for, if 
you are a miser and a hog; and, if 
spendthrift and a dog 

If you do n't know where 


ninety 
unity to under h« 
ou save v« 


you spend 


sur money, 
it, you area 


success lies, perhaps you know 


where it 1s not, and that will show me what to avoid 
Set your stake, and, before you reach it, set it further 
ahead. 
Some people kick at everything they don't understand 
| would rather tail and know the cause, than succeed 


and not know why 

He that opposes us sh 
helper. 

I can tolerate a man who fail acquire an education, 
or one who never gets adollar ahead, but I soon grow tired 
of a person who does not have sense enough to have a 
good time. 

If you expect to make 
takes. 

It is not‘of so much importance to know, as it is to be 
able to find quickly what we wish to know, when the knowl- 
edge is needed. 

No man whois succeeding gets tired doing a day's work. 

The idea is more valuable than the form 

Usually, when I did not get what I wanted,the want in- 
stead of the effort was wrong 

I have had no serious trouble on account of strong men 
being in my way. It is the weak, clinging kind who en- 
cumber my advancement 

All we have to do,to prove that half our disappointments 
are blessings, is to keep a record 

If I did.not get what I thought I wanted, I got what I 
ought to have,—that's better. 

No one is half so good, no one is half so bad, half so 
poor, half so rich as he is believed to be. 

He who works hard and uses all of a small opportunity 
will surpass the man who partly neglects a great one. 

‘There is more money giving people what they think they 
want than thereis in giving them what they ought to have. 

Any fool can give advice, and he is continually at it. 

The rich man is often a pauper intellectually 

Often you move a man to gratitude by putting 
to him, and, as soon as } 
strength to kick you 


irpens our wits and becomes our 


s to 


anything,—expect to make mis- 


a meal in- 
t reaches his blood, he uses his new 


A few years ago, when Judy's son was about fif- 
teen years old, the father turned the horse-trading 
part of the business over to the youngster. He, 
evidently, has as much faith in his boy as in brains 
and muscle, for he says: ‘‘ Don't be afraid to trade 
with him because he is a child. I paid for what 
he knows, and, if you can teach him, | am willing 
to pay vou.”’ 

Judy is unique, but that is only a side line. 
is many other things as well, and, best of all, he is 
successful. He does a business of $600,000 a year, 
ten miles from a railroad, in the wilderness, on the 
very spot where, fifteen years ago, he sat down 
upon a bowlder to think things over. 


» = 


Those Who Are Born to Conquer 


Gome men seem born to conquest. Wherever they 
‘ are, they dominate and command the situation. 
These natural victors have great self-contidence; 
they know that they are able to overcome obstacles, 
—that achievement is their birthright. They go 
through life, taking it for granted that they shall 
control their surroundings; they are convinced 
that there is but one power in the universe, and 
that they are a part of that power. They act as if 
they had their trolley pole upon the great trolley 
wire of infinite power, and that they are equal to 
any task,no matter how great. They have grasped 
the truth that there is no limit to the universal 
strength, and that their power of achievement is 
bounded only by the limit of their confidence. 

Such people are optimistic; they never doubt 
or hesitate; they have no anxiety about the mor- 
row; they do not worry, and are not over-anxious; 
they feel that they can do the things they under- 
take, and do them well. They are the people who 
accomplish the great things of the world; the 
giants, who turn neither to the right nor the left; who 
do not go over obstacles, but through them, and 
are always equal to the occasion. 

A man of this stamp, who has a firm conviction 
that there lies within him such native strength, such 
ability to do things; who has a passion for achieve- 
ment and is thoroughly convinced that he has vigor 
and courage, will seldom fail. He needs only to 
reinember that whatever he does must be governed 
by right. 


He 
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THE NiW L.-E-SAVING NET 


WALTER L. BEASLEY 





A THRILLING JUMP FROM A HIGH WINDOW 





JEW YoORK'’sS fire department, recognized as the 
best organized in the world, has just acopted 

a new feature in the shape of a life-saving net. 
One of the difficult problems in the past was to 
provide a receptacle for those who, hemmed in by 
smoke and flame, were compelled to leap from 
high windows. This difficulty has now been 
satisfactorily solved by the new net. Ata recent 
apartment-house fire, twenty persons, including 
women and children, saved their lives by jumping 
from the fifth and sixth stories into the net. In 
the near future, every truck company is to be 
equipped with a net, which is carried folded on 
the side of the truck. It can be unfolded and 
made ready for use in a few seconds. The leading 
feature in the mechanical construction of the net 
is the employment of a series of steel springs and 
hangers which counteract the heavy rebound of a 
falling person, transmitting the shock to a frame 
held by ten or a dozen men. Heretofore, the 
sudden jerk upon the shoulders and arms of the 
men holding any of the old-time devices was fol- 
lowed by painful results. The present net weigh; 
about seventy pounds, is ten feet in diameter and 
about thirty feet in circumference. Around a hoop 
of iron extends a strong piece of canvas heavily 
padded on the inside. This is attached to the 
rim by thirty hangers and the same number ot 
spiral springs. Men who have jumped from the 
sixth-story window up at fire headquarters at the 
New York Fire Training School, as shown in ou: 
accompanying? illustration, say they have experi- 
enced no unpleasant jar when they struck the net 
The net is the invention of P. F. Browder, of Ohic. 
Experiments are being given for the benefit ot 
visiting representatives of other fire departments, 
who speak unanimously in favor of the new device. 
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THE OPTIMISM OF NATURE 
JAMES MCARTHUR 


AX. WHAT do the lone waves say, 

In their low surge-sob on the beach ?— 

‘* We kiss the shore as we may, 
And gladden as far as we reach ; 

And, bending low down, hangs many a’ spray, 
The blessings we give to beseech." 


And, sweet flowers, we ask of you, 

What returns for the storm's rude blast ?— 
** We drink of the sun and the dew, 

When the frown and the terror are past ; 
We lift up our faces, cheerful and true, 

And smile on the world to the last." 


Ye stars, of the distant sky, 
We ask why ye twinkle so bright. 

Methinks I hear your reply, 
‘**Our home is a region of light ; 

We beam with a radiance pure, from on high, 
To lessen the gloom of the night."’ 


They hail us from every side, 
And our visions of life expand ; 

Sweet voicings'—they're near to abide, 
Their missions could we understand. 

As angels of good they re near us to guide 
With touch of a magical wand ! 


We may not dispel the cloud, 
Nor the lightning’s scathe avert ; 

With troubles we may be bowed, 
Though ever upon the alert ; 

But why should our folly the soul enshroud, 
Or fear from the right divert ? 


Fond Nature, so kind and so true ! 
She treats us with never a slight; 

She spangles the nights with dew, 
And wakes our affections with light: 

Her blessings, her gifts, her rewards are not few, 
In all and through all to requite. 
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SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CHIPS 


OnE of the chief industries of California women 
is packing oranges. The careful manner in which 
they handle the fruit has made them indispensable 
in the groves. 

o - 7 

THE manufacture of carbon for use in electric 
lighting, and for other purposes, has grown to be 
a great industry in the West Virginia gas belt. 
The processes require great heat. 


A FRENCH scientist has discovered that plants 
are very-s€ngitive to poison. The higher plants, 
as well as’fungi, enable us to detect the presence 
of copper, mercury, and other toxic substances, 
which chemical analysis does not reveal. 


o - + 


Don Luts F. Corea, the Nicaraguan ministe;, 
has returned to Washington from his country, with 
plenipotentiary powers to deal with the state de- 
partment on the subject of the canal. The minister 
says that, while Nicaragua cannot surrender com- 
plete sovereignty over the territory to be traversed 
by the proposed canal, she will give the United 
States the fullest control possible. 


o a a 


CuHarRLEs H. Murray, who has charge of the 
scientific department of the Shadyside Academy, 
Texas, although only twenty-nine years old, will 
represent Princeton University this year, in an ex- 
pedition to the Arctic regions. He will join a 
party of twenty scientists representing the leading 
universities of the country. Professor Goodroe, of 
Harvard, will be in charge, and the explorers hope 
to reach the seventy-ninth parallel, the highest point 
reached by Peary. They will return in October. 


& . a 


SAMUEL L. H. Morris, of Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, a fourteen-year-old schoolboy, has just per- 
fected and patented an ingenious and entirely prac- 
tical electric street-car brake, the general adoption 
of which, it is claimed by the youthful inventor, 
will result in the saving of many lives. The new 
brake, according 
brake in use, in that all the power which is used 
to run the car may be concentrated on the brake, 
when needed. 


a s o 


THE most significant and encouraging feature of 
the educational situation in the South is the: fact 
that the chief schools founded for and by the ne- 
groes, such as Hampton and Tuskegee and their 
numerous offsprings, are directed mainly to fitting 
the pupils for industry and self-support. This is 
the natural outcome of the only intelligent view of 
the immediate wants of the southern negroes. But 
it seems that we have been a very long time giv- 
ing them the >ractical education their minds and 
their condition. demand. 


. . + 


LETSON BALLIET, the young man who is attract- 
ing remarkable attention in western financial cir- 
cles, is preparing to erect the largest sme'ter in the 
world, in Baker City,Oregon. He will also manage 
a hundred mines, which will be connected with 
the smelter by a railroad. Ten thousand men, 
under Mr. Balliet’s direction, will have charge of 
the work. He is thirty-five years old, and is a son 
of Judge Stephen F. Balliet, of lowa. Three years 
ago, he wandered into the mining districts of Ore- 
gon, to work for thirty-five dollars a month. His 
friends laughed at him, but he stuck to his claims, 
saved his money, and, to-day, is a power in money 
circles. 

* a eo 

Miss ELIZABETH HOGAN, who has been teaching 
in the Philadelphia public schools for fifty-two 
years, resigned, recently, as a principal. Over 
six thousand pupils in the day schools, and twelve 
thousand men, women and children in the evening 
schools, were instructed by her. In an interview, 
she said: ‘‘ From achild,!I wanted to be a teacher. 
To this I attribute my success; for, to succeed in 
any line, one must love her work. My heart 
always went out to boys, because I like their char- 
acter. To win a boy, a woman needs only to try to 
understand him. 
be taught what honor means. I have never ap- 
proved of monitors in schools. The system encour- 
ages spying and tale-bearing. I have been accus- 
tomed to say to my class: ‘Children, what are you 
trying toacquire that is worth more than all the 
money in the world?’ ‘Honor!’ has always been 
their prompt reply. I put them on their honor."’ 
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HEALTH RULES FOR SUMMER | 


J. Livineston, M. D. 

[* 7 valuable advice about the treatment of | 
oneself in summer, the ‘‘don'ts’’ must largely | 
prevail. During the hot months, the gospel of | 
abstinence should be most strenuously and contin- 
uously taught, and accepted, or illness is the result. 

First, don't entirely shut out the sunlight be- 
cause it makes the room somewhat warmer or fades 
the carpet. Life is more than a little extra discom- 
fort or the brightness of carpets; and, when you shut 
out the sun, you shut out the great vitalizer and 
germ destroyer. You need not, of course, have the 
sun streaming in all day, or even a considerable 
part of the day, but let it come in freely for an 
hour or two in the morning, while every possible 
window is open, and thoroughly ventilate every 
nook and corner of your dwelling. Open the win- 
dows at top and bottom, that the impure air which 
the incoming draught raises from the lower part of 
the room may find egress. 

Use as little gas as possible for lighting pur- 
poses. It is estimated that one gas jet consumes as 
much oxygen as six people, and adds to the heat. 
A lamp makes far less heat, but much more than 
an electric light, which uses none of the room's 
oxygen. Luckily, the hours of summer daylight 
are so long that one usually has all the time he 
needs, to work or read, before the darkness comes, 
and requires little artificial light. 

Do n't neglect your sleeping-room. This isa 
most important don't. Be sure that, during the 
hour when the sunlight is being admitted, the bed- 
clothes have been removed and are spread out so 
that they, as well as the bed, will become thor- 
oughly aired. Do not sleep inadraught. Re- 
member that, while you are asleep, you have no 
control over the circumstances surrounding you, 
and, to prevent danger, you should prepare the body 
before retiring. 

But, although you should not sleep in a draught, 
the air should circulate freely through the room, 
Many people close their windows at night, because 
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ANITA CREAM 


is the dividing line between ugliness and beauty—the 
marvelous complexior renewer that has become world famed. Anita 
Cream works the complete transformation of removing every vestige of 
the old discolored skin and forming a growth of new skin which is 
soft as velvet, free frum blemishes and as healthful as nature designed it. 

Anita Cream quickly eradicates tan, freckles, moth and liver 
patches, muddiness and all other discolorations by the only method 
which dermatologists approve. Anita Cream actually coaxes a new skin without incon- 
venience or discomfort. Don’t hesitate to begin the treatmemt at once. It is absolutely 
harmless and resultsaresure. Ask your druggists fora soc jar. He hasit or can easily get it, but 
if you prefer to send the Soc to us, we will prepay charges and include interesting printed matter. 

A California Booklet 


For The Name Of Your jist and 10c we will send you a small sample box of Anita 
Cream. With it we will senda dainty California booklet containing accurate and realistic 
pictures of the world famed California missions, photogravures of stage celebrities with their 
letters of recommendation and complete information and directions 


and other toilet helps, Anita Cream & Toilet Co. 129 N. Spring Sg yim Cal 


The Man Who Continually Talks 


about his love for his wife and children 
and yet spends nothing for Life Insur- 
ance to protect them, lays his sincerity 
open to question. We issue a Policy 































they are ‘‘afraid of the night air.’’ Night air can- 
not, in the absence of the sun, be as vitalizing as 
lay air, but it is a thousand times less dangerous 
than the air which, in a closed room, becomes | 
heavy and poisonous from the exhalations from 
both body and lungs. 

Do n't drink too much ice water. This is a dan- 
zerous practice. Ice water allays thirst for a few 
minutes, without quenching it. For this reason, 
one who is addicted to ice water usually drinks | 
enough to cause a full and bloated feeling, and to 
stop digestion by unduly cooling the stomach. 
Lemonade made from clear, cool—not ice cold,— 
water, is the most refreshing and satisfying drink 
tor summer. 

Let your heartiest meal be at night, or whenever 
your work for the day is over. Fruit, toast, soft- 
boiled eggs and oatmeal make a good breakfast. 
Where the intermission between hours of labor is 
short, no heavy food should be taken into the 
stomach. Hundreds of people who eat heartily 
and return to work almost immediately afterwards 
have dyspepsia. 

Do n't let the mind get into a ferment. Simply 
drop from it everything that depresses or worries. 
You will find that, with determination and practice, 
this can be done. Put any worrying thing you cane 
not help away from you. This course is absolutely 
necessary for those who would have good health, 
which simply means harmony. 


within your means, furnishing absolute 
protection to the whole family. 
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A Correct Estimation of Values 


NE of the first things to learn in life is to put 
the proper value on things. It is most un- 
fortunate for an American youth to be brought 
up to think that no one is successful unless he has 
been able, by hook or crook, to lift himself above 
the common order of mankind. No man is sup- 
posed to be very successful, who has not lifted 
himself out of poverty. The American youth is 
seldom told that to perform the common duties of 
life is to succeed. Somehow or other the word, 
‘«success,’’ is nearly always linked with fame or 
with the attainment of great riches, when it ap- 
plies, just as readily, to the man who rises in a 
moderate way in city and in country. The fact 
is that most of us can never hope to be rich. 
The greatest wealth of this country is not among 
the millionaires, but among the common honest 
people, who are content to do their duties, cheer- 
fully, willingly, as well as they know how, and 
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SUCCESS 


ROBERT MACKAY 
the close of the | 


. 
A Civil War, a dis- 
charged Confederate 
soldier, with his wife 
and family, trudged 
wearily over the fovot- 
hills of Kentucky, from 
their little homestead 
in thevillage of George- 
town, to Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, for protection. 
The family consisted | 
of two boys,—bright, 
cheery fellows. One 
was tired and sore from 
the continued tramp 
over the hard road- 
ways, but the other was 
helping him as best he 
could, and urging him 
on, to the place where 
rest awaited them. At 
the same time, he was 
encouraging his down- 
hearted father and | 
mother with kind 
words. ‘‘Don't mind, pa,’ he said; ‘‘I kin sell 
papers, an’ will give you all I make.’’ 

To-day, that boy is mentioned as a candidate 
for President of the United States. He is Tom L. 
Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, Ohio. On another 
page of SUCCESS appears a masterly article from | 
his pen. It is the work of a scholar, and places | 
Mr. Johnson among the great thinkers of our time. | 

When Tom Johnson told his father that he would 
sell papers to help him along, he was just eleven 
years old. In the five weeks immediately follow- 
ing Lee’s surrender, he proved that he had the 
head of a financier. In that period, he earned 
eighty-eight dollars. There was great thirst for 
news in Staunton, but once a day, only, was it in 
communication with the outside world, and then it 
was by railroad. Tom saw his chance for a mo- 
nopoly in papers, and straightway cornered the 





TOM L. JOHNSON 





market. He made the friendship of the conductor 
of Staunton's daily train, who turned over to him 
all the papers. For five weeks he held this mo- 
nopoly, selling daily papers for fifteen cents each. 

Three years later, he went to work in a rolling 
mill in Louisville, at a small salary. In the same 
office with him was another boy, Arthur Moxam, 
who, later, became his business partner. For 
economical reasons, the managers decided that 
one of the boys had to go. When it came toa 


choice, Moxam was retained, and Johnson was | 


turned out to begin over again. 
Louisville had a ramshackle, broken-down street 
railroad, the cars of which were drawn by mules, 
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| TOM L. JOHNSON’S LIFE STORY / Correspondence 
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For 10 cents in stamps we will send «a 
pretty Waltz, March or Song. 
Address Dept, K 
U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOU! 
or Music 
19 Union Square, New York 


| STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
| Able professors; latest and best text book: res 
| Fm bar in any State. "One -t A writes = ave 
may more law i in three weeks under your ineares. 


on than nt tearm ed in four months in a law office 
Ninch year. “Write for full 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
REAPER BLOCK, CHICACO. 


Suceese in Music 














Positively the most successful 
method in the world for sight- 
singing and musical theory. Our circulars will convince you. 
Music and Day-School Teachers must have it. Beginners 
doing w wonderful work, Lessons examined weekly. Terms, 

in installments. Write now. CORKESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
OF MUSIC, 16 W, 19th 8t., New York. TALI ESEN NONGAN, Pres. 


The Bliss Electrical School 


Offers a in applied electricity, complete in one year. 
Stidents taught the act — construction of elec ‘trical instruments, dy- 
i ~~ 4 positions as managers of power 


pana: "Rehoot Oo if Jatalogue on application to 
wes Rear ghema remem Le he - Washington, D. C. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 
LIMA, INDIANA. 

Prepares thoroughly for College.Scientific Schools.or Business. Best 

at moderate expense. Manual training (elective). Per 

sonal attention given to each boy. Fine athletic field and beantifn! 

lakes. For illus. catalogue, address Kev. J. H. McKenzie. Kector. 








i" Xs teach Book-keeping, Office W ork, 
pee Law Penmanship, Arithme- 
$1 TUDY ::. Civil Service or English courses, 











HO Or at our school. A nseful money makiny education. Salaried 

red ates. St ts and references from ev 

state. H ~ Tone national] re} Ses Trial lesson loc, Inte 
ing © BRYANT & stua 85 College Bidg., Buffalo, \. Y. 





Write for 
LEARN vei 
and samples. 


- BSimirn, N. ¥. 
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IT WAS A CHECK FOR THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


when Tom Johnson applied there for work. Recent- 
ly, he.sold his interest in that railroad at a handsome 
profit, after being, for fifteen years, its largest 
stockholder, and chiefly instrumental in changing 
it from mule to electric power. 

After young Johnson had been connected with 
the railway a few weeks, its president, Biderman 
du Pont, noticed him picking up some pieces of 
scrap iron and depositing them in a barrel that 
stood near the entrance to the car shops. 

‘«What are you doing that for ?’’ asked Mr. Du 
Pont, rather sternly. 

‘Why, sir,’’ said Tom, a little embarrassed, 
‘‘there is no use wasting these pieces of iron. 
The company may want to have them melted over, 
some day.”’ 

Mr. Du Pont went into his office and thought. 
He sent for Tom, and said: ‘‘I just think I have 
some work for a young man like you. How would 
you like to stay in the office and have your salary 
raised five dollars a week ?’’ 

Then Tom L. Johnson went up like a rocket; but, 
unlike many rockets, he stayed up. He quickly 
rose from position to position, —from office boy to 
chief cashier; and, on his seventeenth birthday, 





| 


| 
| 


he was made superintendent of the road. Then | 


he began a system that improved the road and put 


it on a paying basis. He improved the passenger | 


accommodations and reduced the expenses. Three 
years as superintendent of this road made him 
long for wider fields of action. He told his em- 
ployers that his scope was too limited Mr. Du 
Pont had every confidence in his protégé. He 
knew that the ambitious young man would try to 
succeed honestly. 


| 
| 


One morning, the office boy told Mr. Johnson | 


that Mr. Du Pont wanted to see him. Johnson 
entered the president's private office, little dream- 
ing of all that was in store for him. Without 
rising from his chair, Mr. Du Pont handed his 
youthful superintendent a certified check for thirty 
thousand dollars, with the information that he was 
honorably discharged, and could try his fortune in 
the open mart. 

‘«But the security ?’’ queried Tom Johnson. 

‘‘Your word is enough for me,"’ said Mr. Du 
Pont. ‘If you live, 1 know you'll pay it back; if 
you die, why, Ili be out just so much. But you'll 
live, Tom; and now, go in and win."’ 

Later, Tom Johnson had the pleasure of associ- 
iting two of Mr. Du Pont's sons in some of his 
many business ventures. With the generous loan, 
the young financier organized a triumvirate for the 

purchase of the street railways in Indianapolis, 
iaking the first step in the course that enabled 

him to absorb the street-car lines of Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, and other cities. 

Mr. Johnson has no business interests, to-day. 

He is many times a millionaire, and will devote 

his life to advocating those principles of economics 
which he has set forth in his article in SUCCESS. 
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Man 
@ * 
olitics 
The Field of Politics 


Offers many openings to the young man; 
but before he can make, administer or ex- 
3 ecute laws for others he must himself know 
the law. Almost all great statesmen have 
been lawyers. Successful politicians have 
generally been lawyers. In fact, the law is 
a stepping-stone to the widest doors of opportunity. 
Comparatively few have the money or time to 
attend law school. The next best place for learn- 
ing the law is at home through the correspondence 
method of teaching—a method of studying law 
that we originated eleven years ago. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 


That we teach it successfully by this method 
is testified to by thousands who have tried, 
many of whom are now successful practicing 
lawyers. We Are The Leadi: jucators 
in this line of work, with a system tried by 
experience and approved by educators and 
by the profession. We present three courses 
—the regular College Course, the Business 
Law Course, and a Preparatory Law Course. 
We ask only your spare time. The study un- 
der us does not interfere with other pursuits, 
Rise in the world. Add to your income, 
prospects and position. Our 

now to new students will interest you. 
A postal will bring catalogue and full details. 

ADDRESS 


DP the Sesngus Gastenpnntanse Oshestet Law 
202 Majestic Butiding, Detroit, Mich. 
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Study Electricity alt Home. 








now making a special off excep- 
| la led opportunity for any one to sted pe rlectieal agineering at 
home by mail. Our charges, courses, time o any —oneye ing suited 
to meet your needs. Is your life a success? Do you wish to 


Earn a Better Salary and Position 


WwW hel Our correspondence ry has helped thousands. This 
Institute is oy al by Thos. A. Edison and others. eeael in ELecTrI- 


Write for 
Special Offer 
CAL ENGINEERING, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, STEAM ENGINEER- 
ING, MECHANICAL ‘DRAWING, TELEPHONY, TELEG RAPHY, ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC MoTORMAN’S COURSE, Snort ELECTRICAL Coursk, DyNAMO 
TENDER’S COURSE, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. Writet o-day for free descriptive book of information and special 
reduced terms. It might change the course of your whole life and be the first step to a successful career. ADDRESS 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. 7, 240-242 West 234 St., New York. 


LASTS FOR LIFE. PAYS DIVIDENDS 


EVERY DAY 
No moftgage can corrupt, no execution can corrode, no thief can’ 
break through and steal. the knowledge of HOW TO DO. ** 


Two generations have entered the door of SUCCESS through the Packard School. 
mercial branches. Individual instruction. Day and évening. Ask for Catalogue U. 


THE PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
101 East 23d Street, New York. 


A Position For You ! 


GOOD WAGES, varying from $15.00 to $25.00 per week 
TELEGRAPH oreennapaarangen 


TO COMPETENT 

We jest Tor gperators than we pecan hike With Wun yous 
diploma goes an oppointment as and 
ay ERK RS 
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As Sung at the White House, THE PRESIDENT’S FAVORITE SONG 


“MY DEAR OHIO HOMc.” 


Een eene Sa oo ee” Beautiful for voice and instrument. ease aor: Clear 
distinct phonographic records of same, 75 cents. 

“ Writing for the President, and at his request, please accept his thanks.” Geo. B. CorrRiyoy, Secretary to the 
President, to Col. Jas. H. Sprague, author of ‘My Dear Ohio Home.” 
SS Col. JAS. MH. SPRAGUE, 825 Main Street, Norwalk, Ohio. 





ARMACY BY « re course. 
cummwont: ruseetera: LEARN PROOFREADING 
euscunsmenerasen aveteenean a2 ©. Pose. 06, tetiemapemn, 6-2-5. HOMK 





Only on the 
PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


No other suspender has the com- 
fort giving arrangement that has 
made the President famous. Every 
yr guaranteed. If* ‘ad 
on the buckles it’s genuine. 
Trimmings can not rust. Sold 
everywhere. Price 50c, or by mail, 
©. A. ae MFG. CO., 
zug, Shirley, Mase. 








TEACH YOURSELF 


Shorthand 


ehly and practically by our new and most successful 

me Utilize your spare moments at home and prepare for 
lucrati\ employment. 

Handreds of our graduates are receiving handsome salaries. and 

the demand is greater than the supply. Send Sec. for five trial lessons. 


PRACTICAL MAIL SCHOOL, Battie Creek, Mich. 


a Shorthand Instruction mai 


ave the largest reporting staff in Greater New York. All in- 
1 is individual. W “< = your attention to the fact that 


ca wil ‘te accompanied by a personal letter of explanation. 
w t k we can give you ce 
on ~ 














h lessor 


Rm than any 
ollege, as our teaching B7 


al. parvey 
expe . Terms reasonable. Write for pooklet, 
s!l and we will be pleased to show you our 


MANMATTAN REPORTING COMPANY, 
American Tract Sectety Buatiding, Dept. 18, New VYeork. 





DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


“80 Years a Stammerer’’ 

J. B. Winston of Velity Gino, Waynestore, Va., 

© stammerer from math 1 pare bewe, cured ‘tx years, by Dv. R.6. 

n ‘ane tammering 20 yenre.” Write at once for 67-page book 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR CTANRERERS. 

1088 and 1048 Spring Garden St., Phila. 

Epwty 8. Jouyston, Founder and President. 

Sommer Sessions at Atlantie City from May te September. 


17% 
year 


Learn to Write Advertisements. 
Our employed graduates are making ng good ealesten, 
More than they ever commanded in tions, 
We teach you thoroughly by —~ = = — is not 
genius, but an easily acquired busi: 
Literature on PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL 
request. Suite 21, 167 Adams St., Chicago 
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at aGol 

SNe 2X6 

: ng ame ong f friends to fro — 
Teas etc., or Ibs. for Nickel Watch and 


s. for Silver Watch and Chain; 

i Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for 

Camera or Lace Curtains; 8 Ibs. 

ss or Air Rifle: 75 lbs. up for Bicy- 
ite for Catalogue. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. 97), Springfield, Mass 


A New, 
Clearer 
Method 

of Teaching 


BV CORRESPONDENCE 
Use epare hours at home. Save time and money. 
Individual assistance. PREPARES for bar examina- 
tions and practice. BEGIN NOW. Write for catalog. 
’ School of Law, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE ART THEARTOF ATTAINMENT 


Taught by mail. A scientific 
tem of practical self-culture which 
unfolds latent gifts and develops 
body and mind to the highest possi- 
ble degree = ponte pe insuring 
at mental power and a magnetic 
eersonality. Valuable Book, 10 cts. 
Circulars free. Unict BUCHANAN, 
DEPT. 8, BOX 21 





| N. Penn. Sr. 





























writ rite for the Magazines--It Pays 


Tae of ten lessons giving full instructions, by mail 
sneed course—five lectures telling writers 4%. in tthe 
where ‘ond how to dis of ih 
for The Little Blane Book for M 
Magazine Authors’ eH ,P. 0. Nat, ‘Weeieten, D.C. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL ore : ~~ 


1882. Positions for grad and fret lesson fee. 
porr’s SHORTHAND COLLEGE, - - Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 


CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION 


*. Graham’s Cucumber and Plower S2ye= 
~~ vses, whitens, refines and beaatifies. 0 pas Se” 
be Beautiful,” 10e. Lady agente wanted ever W 

Mre. Gervaise Graham, 1371 Michigan yd Chicage. 
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Fifty Cents a Week at Harvard 


JoHN HECHTOR 


I SPENT four years at Harvard College, —and what 
do you think it cost me? Just two hundred dol- 


lars. Fifty-six dollars of that sum was spent for 


clothing, and the rest—one hundred and forty-four 
dollars, —was spent for books, food, and medicines, 
at the rate of just fifty cents a week. 

When I went to Harvard, I had been in Amer- 
ica four years, and was twenty-two years old. I 
had received a good education in my own coun- 
try, Gérmany; but, when I landed in America, pen- 
niless and friendless, an outcast because I would 
not join the German army, I did not know where 
to turn. My education was comparatively useless, 
because I could not speak English. 1 was im- 
pressed with America and her methods before I 
had been here an hour, and resolved, on the spot, 
that there: 1 would take my stand, battle with all 
that opposed me, and win if it lay in my power. 
I said that I would go to an American college, and 
become a true American citizen. 

Money! I must have it, and, having none, I was 
in poor condition to get any. For two days I wan- 
dered all over the great city of New York, and 
finally I was rewarded by securing a position to 
fill casks in a pickle factory operated by a man 
who spoke my-tongue. I never went at anything 
else so eagerly,and | clung to that job for four years, 
going to evening school to learn English, until I had 
sufficient money to take me to Harvard. 

I had saved just four hundred dollars, and wanted 
that to keep me for four years, and I made it ac- 
complish that purpose. I foresaw that, if I rented 
a room, I should be several hundred dollars short 
before my term was over, so I rented a small attic. 
I also figured: out that, if I subsisted on even the 
cheap meals of Randall Hall, 1 should come out a 
loser. I could have given up some of my time for 
work, but I determined to spend those four years in 
Harvard in study, study, study. I had gone there 
to study, and I intended to study, every possible 
moment of my time. 

I found it necessary to cook my own food. I had 
never done such a thing before. 1 purchased an oil 
stove and placed itin my room. My chief diet was 
beans. “Heaven bless the famous Boston beans ! 
They are the most wholesome, most nutritious, 
most satisfying commodity in the fare of the world. 
Many a poor student has been able to pursue his 
course at Harvard, and keep his body in a healthy 
state and his mind clear, because he could get his 


beans. Many a night have I sought the seclusion | 


of my attic,and sat in a dream,as the litttle brown 
pot in my rude oven sent forth a flavor more dainty, 
at such a moment, than the breath of roses. My 
beans were baking, and | knew that I should have 
a good meal. I also knew that there were dozens 
of other poor, struggling students, whose stomachs 
and minds would be appeased that night, because 
they, too, had baked beans. 

I remember the first day I went after my supply 
of food. I entered a small store in Cambridge 
kept by an old woman. 

‘¢What would make a good stock of provisions 
for a poor student ?’’ I asked. 

‘«Crackers and beans are the best things, and the 
most used,"’ said she. 

I purchased some, and cooked the beans after 
soaking them in water and removing the skin. 
They did not seem to satisfy me; so, when I went 
back to the little storekeeper for a new supply, I 
told her how I had cooked them, and asked her 
for a new and more appetizing recipe. 

‘*My boy! my boy!’’ she said, with motherly 
interest. ‘‘You must never remove the skin from 
the beans. Therein lies all the best nutriment and 
brain food. Any old bean baker will tell you so."’ 

I took her advice, and cooked the beans there- 
after without removing the skin. I found a great 
difference. The skin of the bean contains the 
most effective muscle and brain-building qualities, 
and gives the bean its most pleasing flavor. 

I found that two quarts of beans, at ten cents a 
quart, lasted aweek. Added to these, I used fifteen 
cents’ worth of brown bread, ten cents’ worth of 
vegetables, and five cents’ worth of meat, and that 
comprised the weekly larder. 

To those who have been accustomed to scanning 
a long menu, and then finding nothing that pleased 
the palate, this diet may seem monotonous, and 
far from tempting, and especially when one has to 
subsist on it for four years. But that is all a mis- 
take. The mind trains itself to like certain con- 
ditions, especially when it knows that the great 
future will bring a reward that will pay a thousand- 
fold for the sacrifice of the present. Consider the 
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WATER ONLY 


PRODUCES 
A Pure Platinum Print 
ip Black and White 


Send 23cts for 
Semple Dozen 4x S and our 
contract Plan which 
enables you to buy Photo Papers 
et reduced prices. 


COLUMBIAN PHOTO PAPER CO. 


1003 CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





$ “I give most cheerful Sostienapy to the high quality 











University Prepa Sc 
ITHAGA, N. Y. 
Prepares for all courses of Cornellf University. Cer- 
tificate has been accepted since 1895. Boarding and 
Day Departments. Complete Home. Regents’ Cer- 
tificates in Law and Medicine. Summer Term from 
July 16th to September 15th. Fall Term opens Septem- 
ber 26th, for year 1901-’o2. 
Of the school, President Schurman says ‘— 





of work done in your schoo excellent man: 
ment and complete curriculum render it a most desir- 
able preparatory school for the University.” 


Send for Illustrated Cataloguc. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster, Avenue J. Ithaca, N. Y 
2S @ ® @ @® ee 2 2 ee 











TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Let 





one can learn all Tunes, Notes, CHORDS, ACCOM PANIMENTS 

on the Laws or Harmony ina short time. It as the CHEAPEST, 
es ASIEST, — rapid and correct way on earth to learn Mrsic. 
ind of testimonials received. G 


“IRCULARS 


nd you pla: rfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. 
Paes x Tite fo ndreds anyone in- 


FREE. ‘or them. Worth hu of dollars to 
terested in Music. SaMPLE Lessons lOc. 


6. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-341 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Annapo 





lis ,West Point 
Military School Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin of Gate, says “This work haogivee 
me some inf: e been ever since I 


seeking 
‘was elected to C cease end have boon Gabbe 00, obeate 
until your book came to hand.” A senate tor @ 





ROYAL PUBLISHING CO., 442 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 





By William 
Pittenger 
men to respond to a toast or to makean 
an What w Fou not give for the ability to be rid of this em- 
No need to mach when you can learn the art from 

this little book. It will tell you how to do it ; not only that, bat by ex 
OS eae ‘phe alone to the novice, 
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yon oes ect Morse messages. 
Send for circular. 
outa. ipept. 14, 89 Cortiondt Bt., New York, N.Y. 
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miner, delving, with blistered hands and tired body, 
into the mountain's side. He is after gold, and 
knows that, when he reaches it, he can have all that 
the world affords. Consider the plowman, as he 
trudges over the barren field, overturning the soil. 
He knows that his labors will bring the crops that 
will enrich him and beautify the earth. Consider 
the student who immolates himself, and strives and 
studies for years, working, toiling, delving, hustling, 
—living on beans, and bread and water. But, ah! 
when he is graduated, and faces the old world and 
its glories, he has an education,—the one thing in 
life that no thief can steal, the one thing that will 





leave its imprint after death shall have claimed its | 


possessor. 


By exercising ingenuity, the monotonous fare ot 


the struggling student can always have a pleasant | 


variety,even when the student cannot spend more 
than fifty cents a week. Some weeks he can sub- 
stitute fruit for vegetables; and a bottle of ketchup, 
or some good spirited sauce, never fails to add a 
piquancy to the most tiresome dish. But the chief 
appetizer, and the most piquant sauce, must be 
one’s own mind. Just say to yourself, when you 
spring from bed to greet the sparrows, ‘‘Ah! my 
beans; my ever tempting dish!’ Warm them up 
while you are dressing. Throw open the windows 
and let the new air and the birds’ notes come in, 
and, when you sit down to breakfast, and begin to 
think of the big thesis of the day, that breakfast 
will taste just as good as if served with a dozen 
other courses in a glittering restaurant. 


Peace of mind is the greatest benefactor in the | 


world; it is also the most staple zesting sauce. 
While the college fills a man with a thousand 
phases of knowledge that are useful to him in 
forming his career, he must be his own teacher as 
far as learning the advantages of contentment are 
concerned... It is only the contented man who can 
serve four years of abject poverty to secure the 
world’s greatest blessing, a good education. I 
have known many young men who have gone 
into the fray, but, for lack of determination, have 
given up the struggle. But to all young men who 
wish to attempt a college course on fifty cents a 
week, I say, ‘‘Go ahead!’’ with all my heart. You 
can do it, perhaps not easily; but you will find, when 
you shall have finished, that the best part of your 
education will be your great reward for the econo- 





my you mastered while trying to live within that | 


fifty cents a week. You will find that by ‘‘stick- 
ing to your beans,’’ and letting the fancy roasts 
and grills of the more fortunate become unknown 
quantities, you will have no trouble. And, in after 
years, you will find that those college days, even 
though they were the hardest days of your life, 
completed a time when life seemed to stretch be- 
fore you like a boundless Eden, full of fruits and 
flowers, where you might wander at pleasure, culling 
the sweets that surrounded you at every step of your 
progress; where no cloud ever obscured the bright 
sky,and no storm ever overtook the loitering travel- 
er; where the past was linked with no regrets, the 
present withao sorrows, and the future with no fears, 
I remember how college appeared to me in the 
distance, when I was yet in a course of prepara- 
tion; perchance under the care of some pedant, who 
was the pedagogue of another Sleepy Hollow, as 
far removed from the whirl of the world's activities 
as that where ‘‘Ichabod"’ raced with the ‘‘ Head- 
less Horseman.'’ In my crude conception, it was 
the hothouse where genius sprang spontaneously 
into being and grew rapidly, and almost without 
culture, to luxuriant maturity. The very atmos- 
phere was impregnated with the essence of wisdom, 
which flowed into the mind as readily as the elec- 
tric fluid passes from the positive to the negative 
pole of a battery. The walls were eloquent in their 
gloomy silence, and the very shades, so deep and 
venerable, breathed inspiration into the soul. 
Once resident there, | flattered myself that dullness 
and sloth and ignorance would give place to quick- 
ness of apprehension, energy, and erudition, as 
easily as darkness yields to light. Alas! how was 
this pleasing illusion dispelled by one flash from 
the searching torch of experience! Genius was 
still found to be the inheritance of the few, wisdom 
till eluded the grasp of all who did not seek her 
ith unwearied application, and inspiration was 
evolved only amid the mighty throes of intellec- 
tual gymnasticism. As yet, however, those were 
ecrets, to be learned only after initiation, and I 
therefore admired and enjoyed the picture which 
my own lively fancy had painted, not caring to in- 
ulre as to its correctness or its conformity with facts, 


Labor is the smelter wherein are dumped the crude ores 
‘ humanity, for a true test of values.—‘‘ Insurance Press.”* 
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Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery 


Dental of Lake 
Cn See 


20th Annual Course 


of instruction will 
October let 


The college band of - mee “e “ “ 
the various classes ali a . among the ol 


giving monthly Xt a of the leading 
cluding musical, literary and je of the world. 
soc! ’ 


‘ The College Branch of the vt 
Three full winter “ 


courses of lectures are 
required before grad- 
uation. Instruction 
complete in every de- 
tail. 


Clinical material 
abundant. Colle 
building and equip- 
ment offer unsu 
ed facilities to the den- 
tal student. Located 
in the great medical and educational center of Chicago. 
ving the details of iy and an illus- 
canes ee building and its equipment will be 


DR. TRUMA |. BROPHY, Dean, 
Wood 0 BE: TRUMAN w. 8 . Chicago, Hii. 

























The UNIVERSITY <1 Worth of Music Free 


“i order tu make you familiar with our Musica! Library 
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Mrs. McKinley’s Pathetic Fight for Life 


THE American nation was profoundly 

gratified to know that Mrs. McKinley 
arrived safely home from the Pacific Coast, 
where her serious illness caused many hours 
of anxiety and compelled the President to 
cancel a majority of the engagements he 
had planned in his trip around the country. 
Mrs. McKinley was in a critical con- 
dition for several days while she was 
occupying the San Francisco resi- 
dence of Henry T. Scott. Many ex- 
pressions of sympathy and regret 
were received by the President, from 
all parts of the world, but none was 
more noticeable or fuller of human 
feeling than the following, which ap- 
peared in ‘‘Chung Sai Pat Yo,”’ 
the Chinese daily paper of San 
Francisco :— 

It is our custom that each house- 
holder erects within the living room 
of his residence, however humble 
the home be, a shrine before which 
he may worship after his own 
faith. We request that, this night, 
the elder of each and every Chi- 
nese family pray fervently and 
tender’ to the Creator to 
spare and restore to health the 
wife of this great man, 
the heart of his heart, 
for whom he has 
shown a devo- 


Copyright by Prince, Washington, D.C. 


Two Foes of Young Men - - 


I* Voltaire’s famous tale, ‘‘Candide,’’ there fig- 
ures a certain Monsieur Pococurante, who turns 
away with contempt or disgust from everything 
that is presented or proposed to him,—which leads 
the hero of the story to exclaim: ‘‘ What a great 
man that Monsieur Pococurante must be,—noth- 
ing pleases him!’’ Of this kind of great men there 
has been a plentiful supply in all ages and in all 
countries,—men who are mole-eyed to the good 
in men and things, but have a lynx’s eyes for spots 
and blemishes. As literary critics, they have no 
eye for the beauties of a work, but a microscopic 
one for petty defects and faults. The Psalmist 
said that he had ‘‘seen the end of all perfection ;"’ 
these men have never seen the beginning. As in 
gun-making, among the men who ‘‘sight’’ the 
barrels and detect faults in the bore, there are 
eyes that will detect a deflection measuring less 
than a thousandth part of an inch,so these critics, 
while blind as a bat to the beauties, will detect 
infinitesimal flaws, in any work of genius. 

This hypocritical spirit, painful as it is to see, 
if manifested by a man of years, culture, and ex- 
perience, is doubly offensive in a young man. 
No great or good performance can be hoped for 
from a youth who, knowing nothing of the diffi- 
culties of achieving any really excellent work, 
though far short of a chef-d' euvre,—ignorant— 

‘That things of greatest, and of meanest worth, 

Conceived with grief are, and with tears brought forth,’ 
—sets himself up as a judge of other men's per- 
formances, and calls his carping, or ‘‘damning 
with faint praise,’’ criticism. If there is any fact 
it is that the first lesson 
a young man has to learn is, not to find faults, 
but to perceive beauties. There is no more deadly 
foe to intellectual and moral growth than a criti- 
cal spirit. All criticism worthy of the name is 


| the ripe fruit of mental insight and long study and 


experience. 
Akin to the critical spirit which is eating out all 


| nobleness from the souls, deadening the activity, 


and contracting the mental vision of many young 
men to-day, is another spirit, too prevalent in cer- 
tain circles,—the spirit of the old pagan philoso- 
phy, which is expressed by the maxim, Ni/ admi- 
rari, ‘*Never to admire, or to wonder at any- 
thing,’’—never to be enthusiastic or roused to 
thoughts of reverence or feelings of rapture. The 
young men who are infected with this spirit pride 
themselves on their judicial calmness and poise, 
their breadth and penetration. They give you to 
understand, with a look of superior wisdom, that 
they are free from the weaknesses of men in gen- 
eral,—the vulgar herd; that they have no credu- 
































MRS. McKINLEY’S LATEST PICTURE, 
SHOWING THE INAUGURATION GOWN 


tion which must excite the admiration of every 
true-hearted man, be he Christian or pagan. We 
may differ materially in our religious faiths; and, 
because of thousands of years of training, it is 
sometimes difficult for us to agree on certain 
ceremonial laws; still, our love for those whom 
we have taken to our hearts is identical, and the 
same tender love for wife and family is common 
to all mankind. Our sympathy for the President 
is as sincere and as intense as it could be 
were it expressed by his own people. 

At this writing, while the ‘first lady 
of the land’’ is by no means fully re- 
stored to health, her condition is much 
improved. 

Everywhere, and particularly in the 
South, the President was received with 

genuine, patriotic enthusi- 
asm. His speeches were all 
bent in one direction—to 
show that America is enjoy- 
ing a great era of prosperity 
and that she is able to govern 
her newcolonies along Amer- 
ican lines. Whatever politi- 
-cal differences may exist, 
every American is in full ac- 
cord with the President's 
desire to see his country en- 
joy continued prosperity. 
But beyond and behind 
the chief magistrate stood 
the shadow of death. No 
skeleton at an Egyptian feast 
ever taught the lesson of 
patience so fully. Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s heroism was never 
greater than the devotion of 
the President, who is nearer 
the people than ever before. 


William Mathews 


lity, no superstitions, no prejudices, no foolish 
enthusiasms for the idols of the day or of ages 
gone by. Sometimes they affect to be dési/lu- 
stonnés ; they would have you believe that the 
world has to them a worn-out, bankrupt look, and 
they have lost their freshness of interest in every- 
thing in it. 

Now, the truth is that wonder, instead of being 
a mark of vulgarity, is, as Plato says, ‘‘a truly 
philosophic passion."’ It is a feeling implanted 
in us by nature, in order to stimulate our curios- 
ity, and to prepare the mind for receiving deep 
and lasting impressions of new objects. We are 
led to seek for more knowledge of them, and to 
ascertain their causes. Thus, wonder, as the 
Scottish philosopher, Dr. Thomas Brown, has 
said, is the first step in philosophy. ‘‘In wonder,’ 
says Coleridge, ‘‘all philosophy began, in wonder 
it ends, and admiration fills up the interspace.’’ 
That wonder should abound in the young, as the 
world unfolds its ever-increasing marvels to them, 
is therefore perfectly natural, and to be lacking in 
it at that time of life argues insensibility or sel- 
fishness and self-conceit. It has been justly said 
that all true appreciation is ‘‘the result of keen 
appreciation and noble passion; but the habit of 
despising things and persons, and holding them 
cheap, blinds the one factor which belongs to the 
complex result, and strangles the other. He 
who wonders not largely and habitually, in the 
midst of this magnificent world, does not prove 
that the world has nothing great in it worthy of 
wonder, but only that his own Sympathies are 
narrow, and his capacities small.’ 

The poet Shelley, who is supposed to have 
been emancipated from all foolish superstitions 
and prejudices, and whom the no-wonderers, if 
I may so denominate them, would adore, if they 
were not sworn to adore no being whatever, has 
taken the measure of these men in one of his 
letters. Writing to John Gisborne, he says: ‘‘! 
do not think much of Emma's not admiring 
Mestastasio. The ni/ admirari, however justly 
applied, seems to me a bad sign in a young per- 
son. I would rather a pupil of mine had con- 
ceived a frantic passion for Marini himself, than 
that she had found out the critical defects of the 
most deficient author.'" The great, chronic 
croaker, Carlyle, whose fault-finding is echoed in 
the souls of the critical youths of our day, says 
of the no-wonderer: ‘‘The man who cannot 
wonder, who does not habitually wonder and wor- 
ship, were he president of innumerable royal so- 
cieties, is but a _Pair of spectacles behind which 
there is no eye.’ 
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THE MOTHER OF THE 
SUCCESSFUL MAN 


Haryot Hoitt CAHOON 


"HE mother of a successful man said to me, re- 
cently: ‘‘I taught my children only two things, 
and those two things were to speak the truth and to 
respect their parents. In teaching the latter, | 
made a point of meriting the respect | demanded. 
I regard the action back of the fifth command- 
ment as more important than the commandment 
itself. While meriting their respect and their 
love, I have reiterated to them that I do not con- 
sider that they owe me anything. I brought them 
into this world without consulting them, and, 
therefore, the obligation is mine as long as | live. 


You will say the teaching is heresy; but, knowing | 


how well grounded is the principle back of it, I 
can afford to teach it,—I feel absolutely sure of 
the result. Every child I have vies with the 
others to do me homage. The responsibility of a 
mother is only fulfilled when she has passed it 
on to her children, and it is revealed in a recip- 
rocal measure that is referred to so illogically in 
the fifth commandment. There is an unexplored 
science back of the fifth commandment. The 
mothers of successful men have intuitive knowl- 
edge of that science.’ 


* * * * * 


It was that last sentence that grew into this chap- 
ter on mothers of successful men. While a mother 
has breath in her body, she has no right to shirk 
the duty of the science back of the fifth com- 
mandment. Through the medium of the kinder- 
garten system, mothers are supposed to study 
the minds of their children. Later, they are able 
to discern the list of their qualifications for the 
business of their mature years. A mother cannot 
have lived with a child all his life without form- 
ing some idea of what he is fitted to become in 
the relations of business life. It is much to know 
what he is unfitted for,and in that way her advice 
has a standard value. If she is in doubt regard- 
ing a certain vocation, it is always her privilege 
to inquire. A woman's gumption and energy are 
the most potential factors in steering a man right. 
Equality before the law can never do for her more 
than she for herself has often done to make her 
a recognized agent in the world’s progress. 

An energetic New York woman has a son who 
thought he would like to become a minister. 
‘*Robbie is such a dear, good boy,’’ she said to 
me, as she narrated her experience, ‘‘that I felt 
as if the Master's work was his forte. How- 
ever, I concluded that I would go to someone 
who knew about the work, as I only knew about 
Robbie. So I sought out Dr. Rainsford, who is 


strong and sensible, and knows what he knows 


with no reservations. ‘I have a son,’ I said, 
‘who thinks he would like to be a clergyman, and 
I have come to ask you if there are certain essen- 
tial qualifications relative to success in the min- 
istry. Of course, I want him to succeed in what- 
ever he does.’ 

««« Yes, madam,’ he said, promptly, as if he 
had the answer all prepared beforehand; ‘there is 
one qualification without which a man’s success 
in the ministry is impossible. The ministry is 
filled with failures. The day has gone by when 
mere goodness, conscientiousness, reverence, a 
love of study, or any combination of those excel- 
lent qualities is alone sufficient to induce a man 
to adopt the pulpit as a profession. He must, 
first of all, be a leader. Is your son a leader?’ 

‘I said, with an apologetic but unconvinced 
air :— 

‘* «No, I fear Robbie is not a leader, exactly. 
But I am sure he would love to be a leader. He 
could learn to be a leader." But Mr. Rainsford 
seemed to grow two inches taller, as he said, in 
convincing tones :— 

‘« «No, madam, men do not learn to be leaders. 
Leaders are born, not made.’ 

‘The news was disappointing, but it cleared 
up the atmosphere on the subject of the ministry 
for Robbie. The divine made an exception, 
however, in the case of the man who is ‘called’ 
to the ministry. ‘Of the man who is called, I 
have nothing to say. He will succeed against 
any odds, but I should want to be very sure that 
he is called before I would encourage him, if he 
is not a leader of men.’ Those were his words."’ 

‘* And what became of Robbie ?’’ I asked. 

‘He has decided to be a farmer,’’ she said. 
«He loves to plant seeds and see the green things 
come up out of the ground, and so he has deci- 





ded to be «the man with the hoe,” in spite of all 
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the prejudice against the hard life of a farmer. 
He loves a life near to nature,’’ she concluded, 
‘‘and it is the duty of everyone to do the thing he 
loves to do, for that is the only thing that lifts 
breadwinning above the level of drudgery.’’ 

* * * * ” 

But, speaking about the duty of mothers to help 
their boys to choose vocations, there is a good 
little story about a grandmother who helped a 
boy to decide, when everyone else had failed. 
She is the jolliest wide-awake grandmother that 
can be imagined, and lives in California. The 
boy lived in New England. It had been inexpe- 
dient for him to take a college course, for finan- 
cial reasons. He must go to work. What should 
he do? No one knew. Then somebody suggested 
a letter to the grandmother in the West. She was 
a woman of ideas; perhaps she would have one 


| on the subject of a wisely chosen vocation. The 


letter was sent and a reply received in due season. 
It was as follows :— 

‘«My dear grandson: Do not despair because 
you have not had a college education. Many of 
the best educated men in the world are not col- 
lege-bred. I can think of an excellent vocation 
for you. Bea blacksmith. In that calling you 
work in iron, the most useful and enduring of 
metals. You employ the forge, a time-honored 
device since the day of King Solomon. You are 
brought into contact with the horse, God’ s best gift 
to man. Your hours are regular and wholesome, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. Human- 
ity and probity ot character are the qualities of a 
good blacksmith. You have hours outside of your 
work for recreation, in which to improve your 
mind. There is no reason why a blacksmith can- 
not be the finest gentleman in the community. Your 
grandfather was a blacksmith and gentleman."’ 

So the boy decided to become a blacksmith. 
He has devoted two years to his trade, and has 
become so enamored of it that he wonders he had 
not thought of it without waiting for an old lady 
to make the suggestion. 

So mothers are not the only ones with wisdom. 
There are grandmothers, also. 


Just This Side of the Laurels 


NE of the most pathetic sights is to see a man 

giving up the struggle to lie down when just 
Of course, many people are 
side-tracked or hindered in the race through no fault 
of their own, but the vast majority of those who 
cease to climb and give up,do so from some weak- 
mess or defect. Many of them lack continuity of 
purpose or persistency; others lack courage or de- 
termination. 

It is really pitiable to see young men and women 
in the prime of life becoming discouraged and 
ceasing to advance. Many of these unfortunates 
would attain at least something of real success by 
merely sticking to their tasks, but there is no hope 


whatever for the man who gives up, —the one who 


loses heart. 


In thousands ot American homes—lying, per- | 


haps, in the attic, woodshed, or workshop,—are 
scores of ingenious, labor-saving devices, or inven- 
tions, which, if carried a step further and patented, 
would not only give those who originated them a 
competence for life, but would also enrich the 
civilization of the world. But the thinkers get dis- 
couraged or tired, or lack persistency, energy, or 
push; and so the half-developed machinery, the 
embryo invention, has never come to light, and the 
time spent upon it has been lost, perhaps worse 
than lost, because the lesson of perseverance was 
not sufficiently learned. 
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Braided Wire 
Bustles and Forms 


IMPROVE THE 
FIGURE 


In summer time the form needs 
especial attention as light dresses 
show every imperfection. 
Braided Wire Bustles and 
Forms not only ‘build up,’’ 
but because of their peculiar 
elasticity they make the figure 
appear graceful and natural. 





Seld In All Stores 
Jnaieton | on having *‘ Braided Wire.” If you don’t 
find them, we will send, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Writefor our booklet“ Hidden Helps” 
‘The Weston and Wells Mfg. Co.,1114 Willow &. , Philadelphia 
wre! 




























THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 
THE workman's hammer falls. A vision fair 
In mellow twilight stands the Rainbow Town, 
In fairy symmetry, in virile energy, 
Befitting to the South and to the North. 
Niagara,—Titan of the Thousand Years,— 
And Electricity, its giant child, — 
Are genii, yoked to our Aladdin's will. 
Here Industry hath woven, in one web, 
The myriad threads of myriad-million hands. 


Lo! o'er it pours the yellow sunset-fire, 

And, by the secret alchemy of heaven, 

‘Transmutes the earthly handiwork to gold. 
Columbia, may this a portent be ! 

May westering suns, through cycles yet unguessed, 
No diminution make in thy renown; 

Nay, rather, may their golden bounty add 

Its radiance to the splendor of thy fame ! 
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Face Powder 


Necessity. 
Flesh, White, Pink,Cream 
Tints, 50 cents per box. 
ggiats or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY 4 CO., 
French 








Stevens’ Comfort Chairs. 


Library or sick room. EVERY KNOWN 
POSITION FOR CONFORT. 
Invalids’ Wheel 
Chairs, Reclin- 
= ing Chairs. 
Absolutely the pest, built on new and 
ractical prices. 
llustrated ( ~- 1, free. 
STEVEWS CHAIR CO., 

280 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


















$50.2 « California 
and Return 





CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


SEND for itinerary special tour party to leave Chicago 
July 9th. $25.00 to Colorado and return this sum- 

mer, and $40.00 to Utah and return. Call on any agent 

for particulars and tickets. ‘ Colorado or California at 

strated mai on receipt of 4-cent postage by W. 

| KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 














AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WATERING PLACE— 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


No person who comes East this year 
from a distant point of the country 
should go home without seeing SARA- 
TOGA SPRINGS the most beautiful as 
well as the most popular watering-place 
on this continent. 

The annual grand Floral Festival will 
be held at Saratoga the first week in 
September. 

Saratoga Springs is only 3% hours 
from New York; 6% hours from Boston; 
7% hours from Buffalo by the 


NEW_YORK CENTRAL 


For a co y of pa Sasetems © wt —. chet stam to 
rack * No. 22, send 


Georee Ee. r jGeneral Sg on 


Central Station, New Yor 
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THE VOYAGE OF A DUNCE 


sdewarpicn Pt Greater Than Yosemite 


and soon he had the skipper under the blankets. r 
He noted, with alarm, that his legs, at the point of ay summer an expilor- 
fracture, had swollen greatly. Hurrying forward ation party crossed a 
to the carpenter shop, he obtained some splints. ; 
Then he set the broken limbs, as he had seen Dr. low divide a few miles north 
Mootley set the leg of a boy who had fallen from | of Field Station, British Co- 
a tree, in Stroudville. This having been done, he 
bandaged the legs, and ended by strapping in the lumbia, and found a valley 
captain, so he could not injure himself or undo the walled in by glaciers and 
work, if he should recover consciousness suddenly. 
The next work was to bind a wet bandage over the guarded by peaks over | 1,000 
lump on the skipper’s head, Captain Barlow still | feet high, in- which are- the 
remained insensible; but, as he showed no danger- Takakkaw and Twin Falls 
the one 1400 feet, and the 
other 1200 feet. 
The discoverer of this 
wonderland says: 


ous symptoms, Judd did not feel alarmed at this. 
It was rather favorable than otherwise, and, well | 
satisfied with his first surgical case, Judd called 
Mary, who came in quickly. 

‘‘He’s slecping now, and I wouldn't disturb 
him,*’ said Judd, who thought the untruth justifi- 
able. ‘‘If he should awaken, do not let him get 
up. Both his legs are broken, but I have set them, 
and they will knit all right, think. They are sim- 
ple fractures. Now | must go on deck and see | 
about the ship.’’ 

On deck, Judd called all the men around him, 
except the man at the wheel. He told them that 
the captain was helpless, and that some one of 
them must take charge of the ship. ‘‘I am ready 
to agree to whatever the majority of you think best, 
gentlemen,’’ ended Judd. 

‘«Judd Bascom for skipper, fro tem. /’’ shouted 
Jack Sampson. It met with cheers of approval, but 
Judd looked inquiringly at Anse Harcom. The 
latter was his senior by a dozen years. Anse saw 
the look. 

‘« Kin you take a observation ?’' he asked, tersely. 

‘*] never tried, but I believe I can,'’ returned 
Judd, frankly. 

‘«Then you're the proper pilot for this’ ere craft, 
till the old man gits’ round, that’s clear,’’ returned 
Anse, and so it was settled. 

The squall had passed almost as quickly as it 
came, and the ‘‘Triton’’ was lifting to a long, ir- 
regular swell. The sky was again cloudless, and 
the t am yhyr. sunset, it died, < 
re ship drifted. eee: sdeatia s TaKAKKawW Fatis, Youo VALLEY—TuEe CanabianN PAciFic Raltwar. climbs may be made insafety. 


The work of refitting began at once. Fore and 


main courses were bent on, and then began the | 
IN PNEUMATIC BI rid oLE Tires 


‘This magnificent scenery, 
so long unknown and hidden, 
Should no more be neglected. 
No uisitor will ever return 
disappointed.”’ 


THE 
CANADIAN 
PACIFIC. 
RAILWAY 


has secured the services of 
eight experienced Swiss 
Guides and stationed them 
at Banff, Lake Louise, Field 
and Glacier, so that mountain 





task of replacing the lost spars and rigging. The | 
splintered maintopmast was made to serve as a 
foretopmast, and a spare stick rigged on the main. 
Gantlines were placed to sway up the new spars, 
that were then ‘‘fidded’’ at the trestle trees. All 
this took three weeks, but the ‘‘Triton’’ gained | 
speed under each new sail, for the trade winds 
held good. 

It was nearing the end of the second day, when 
Captain Barlow fairly regained his senses. Twice 
before, he had partially revived, but Judd made 
no effort to bring him fully out of the swoon. He 
rightly judged that the fasting would not harm a 
man of the captain's robust frame. He blinked, 
and looked around him, just as Judd entered. The 
latter’ s presence roused the captain to instant wrath. 

‘*You rascal, what do you mean by this intru- 
sion ?’’ he roared. ° 

Mary burst into tears. She had learned to 
greatly admire the quiet, resolute youth, who had 
manfully faced difficulties that might have appalled 
a stronger heart. Judd felt a tingle of indignation, 


but controlled it, and briefly related what had hap- CONSTRUCTION 
pened since the captain's last hasty call on deck. READ THE MECHANICAL 


MAILS, TAOHE met otAae WL HOT LET THE ALR OUT. ggg hon 
Weight not increased. Rubber where /t should be on the Pair 
Se ee 

i*] 


Captain Barlow's face was a study. Finally, he NA ne es ee ee 
blurted out:— GLASS, cetera gin sees woven fabric all around. 
, ’ . — : r : w fr . 

‘*Who’s navigatin’ the ship? Where on airth a Sur. gunstese Grintet @iete. Seb in 
or sea kin we be? I must get on deck somehow."’ | ‘ PRICE $ my at BR . 
Judd’s assurance that he was the navigator did not | ; oF e little narrower. | (See #) ot in ether tires. 
tend to soothe his mind. =f E “a 

2 — - rate woven fabric all around. 

a . goes ‘ be = ween on. 

; You: navigatin’?’’ he gasped. Well, the ome - je i tS, . an 
‘Triton’ ’s in great hands. Perhaps, now, Cap'n .) rubber, tianst walt sell: healing. 
Bascom, ye kin tell me our bearin’s?’’ PREPAID 5 ie ito proven crackin, ve qutiameathe ass: 

‘‘Two hours ago, at high noon, the ship was in we ow of Weed, ahowing comparative thick 
latitude eight degrees, twenty minutes, north, and Hi —Lateral view, showing difference in thick- 
longitude thirty degrees, forty minutes, west,’’ said i o- p CERES 'SISES Bet 
Judd. He brought his figures to prove it, but he And you can snl quam before Valve r Valve. 


had worked out his calculations by geometrical 
signs,and geometry was Greek to Captain Barlow. 
‘‘Work it by logarithms,’’ he commanded. 
‘«Then we'll see."’ 
Judd did so, and the old man’s face showed his 
amazement. He asked him a string of questions 











segs ret ncng enongenntienet | WE WANT LADIES | “Sur Chine and Close Right” 
his hands for Judd to go, but the latter lingered, Bec Tern so eipermace reused. Asrme arn Gato HIGGINS ia SEITER 


‘You must not try to get up, Captain,"’ he said, 
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f us—young men_ especially—are 
i by the wonderful stories of money mak- 
f t KS 
mmonest thought and desire is—Why 
that ? 
Wall street and 
are littered with lambs-wool. 
Chicago real estate profits is a 
than any Wall street can write; 
nade ; no ‘‘manipulated’’ market ; 
peace-destroying fever. 
ts in Chicago real estate are made 
jot merely gaining what somebody 
fou buy, and the value grows to a 
g fit. It is a good deal tamer” than a 
lative flyer in stocks; but the profits in 
ago real estate are much greater in the 
g run than any stock exchange can show. 


g; many do try it; 


treet 


for investment in real estate lets in the man with 

i pllars and a saving, money-making instinct on as 

1 basis as the man with thousands. It is worth asking 
f you’re looking for money-making chances, 
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Useful During Vacation. 
Is the Simplest, Safest and most 
Practical “Safety Razor” in the 
a mildest as 
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senerator produces, is almost sunlight; sur- 
ther knov wn artificial light. The flame has 

and yields 25 candle-power from 
er hour burner. 


Carbide Feed 
OLT_. Generator 


n the correct principles; it is safe, it is simple, it is 
endorsed by the Pennsylvania State Authorities ; 
y seentists. Send for literature and our price- 
Sivan 4 to 1000 lights. 


THE J. B. COLT COMPANY 

21 Barclay Street, Dept. M., - - = New York. 
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Letters copied while writing. 

No press; no water; no brush; no work. Any 
ink; amy pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 
su our ip holds paper firm. Write with no extra 
¢, and our egg Letter Book produces 

f ony. or letters, biils, etc. Can be used 

If your stationer does not keep it, write for 
cimen of wors. Address Dept. 2 
PEt CARBON LD CO., 146-7-0 CentreSt., New York. 
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Dr. Hayes of Buffalo | 
Cures Asthma 


\| 
and Hay Pever to Stay Cured | 
Write or Call for | 
Current Comments No. 28 
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The temptation to try itis | 


| as Navigatin’. 








SUCCESS 


‘¢Both your legs are fractured below the knees, 
and I've set them in splints."’ 

«Ye have, eh? So yer docterin’ of me as weil 
I reckon I'm booked fer crutches 
all right,'n fer life, too."’ 

Judd made no reply, but hastened on deck, where 
he turned to with the others to assist in refitting. 

Every additional sail helped the speed of the’ 
‘«Triton,’’ and, at the end of twenty-one days, thé 
clipper was speeding on her course under all her 
canvas again. As the days went by, and Captain 
Barlow gained in strength, he grew more insistent 
that he be carried on deck, but his youthful surgeon 
and sailing master was firm. 

«You are in command, Captain. 
acting insubordinate,’’ said the youth, ‘‘but I want 
your legs to knit straight as they were before, and, 
if you leave your berth now, I won't answer for 
them. You want them straight, don’t you?’’ 

««Waal, yes, ’n I want the ‘ Triton ' straight, tew, 
‘n I hain’t got no great shakes of faith in thet 
reck’ nin’ of yours."’ 

In spite of his worriment, it was four weeks be- 
fore Captain Barlow could be carried on deck. The 
‘*Triton’’ had rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was logging ten knots under a fair breeze. The 
captain's eyes brightened, as he took in the draw- 
ing sails, and noted that the ‘‘Triton’s’’ rig was 
almost as good as ever. He was not satisfied, how- 
ever, until he had taken the noon observation and 
worked it out. Comparison with Judd’s figures 
showed that they tallied within a few minutes, and 
the captain was conyinced. 

‘Ye done well, boy,’’ he cried, ‘‘'n the ‘Tri- 
ton’ 's been saved on this voyage by your good 
work. Ifshe beats the ‘Swaller’ into Melbourne, 
ye shall go back fust mate.’" The smile on Mary's 
face showed her approval. The captain saw it, 
and a queer twinkle showed in his eyes. 

The ‘‘Triton"’ sailed into Melbourne harbor a 
good twenty-four hours ahead of the ‘‘Swallow,’’ 
and ninety-five days from Portland. It wasa‘‘whop- 
pin’ v' yage,’’ the captain said. The ship’s hatches 
were off, and a good part of her cargo out, when 
the ‘‘Swallow’’ arrived. 

Captain Barlow stood at the ‘‘Triton’s’’ rail 
when his rival entered port, and greeted him, with 
a sarcastic wave of the hand, as the ‘‘Swallow’’ 
was warped into her berth near by. The captain 
had recovered the use of his legs, though he still 
walked with a limp, and, to his great joy, they were 
as straight as ever, thanks to Judd’s surgery. 

The ‘‘Triton’’ sailed for Manila, after leaving 


| Melbourne, and it was more thana year before she 


returned to Portland. Four months before that 
timé, Hi Bascom received a letter, bearing the 
Melbourne postmark, addressed in Captain Bar- 
low's well-known, scrawling hand. It related the 


events of the voyage much more briefly than they are 





here set down, and ended with this sage remark :— 

‘You're a darn fule, Hi Bascom; that boy of 
your'n knows more'n both on us, ’n he’s comin’ 
home fust mate. I ain't sayin’ but he'll be acap’n 
some fine day, if he don't want to be a doctor. 
Hang me, if he ain't good at both. My darter 
thinks jest as I dew."’ 

Hi rubbed his glasses, and re-read the letter 
three times before he could fairly take it in. 

‘Waal, I snum,”’ said Hi, ‘‘I might hev been 
mistook in Judd."’ 


Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Por. 


College Men in Business 


AS 4 RULE, great corporations seek college men, 
because, oiher things equal, they will ulti- 
mately make better heads, better leaders; and 
this, notwithstanding the fact of the general im- 
at college men are not practical. The 

heatis of such institutions know very well that, if 
a man is made of the right kind of material, a 
college education, although it may temporarily 
prevent the development of the practical faculties, 
enables a man to analyze well and to grasp con- 
ditions very quickly. The greatest drawback to 
the young graduate is that he is too full of theories, 
too near his diploma to be of very great value; 
but, after the dream of his future greatness has 
faded a little, and he settles down to business, he 
will adapt himself very speedily; and, when he 
once masters the details of a business, he will 
make rapid strides toward the top. He has learned 
in college how to think, how to marshal his men- 
tal forces; and, when he has learned the different 
phases of his business and how to apply his 
knowledge, he will be a stronger man than he 
would have been, without the higher education. 


I know I'm | 
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BRILLIANT FINDERS 


that show the image clear, sharp 
and bright as the human eye in 
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and gives advice. You and 

our r friends entertained for hours. Hand 
somely nickeled, and will not get out of order. 
ents each, postpaid. CC. & D. MPG. CO., 
> 7, 240-2 West 234 Street, New York. 
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Do Not Hire Out, 


formulas for standard perfumes ; be Xy- os others 
for useful les. Big 3 profits, small expense, all 
for 61.00. CHAS. CALWELL, 

Box 746, Rochester, N.Y. 


Free Trip to Pan-American. 


Business Men, T Students, Clergymen and others including 
ladies, by devoting a little time you can provide for the entire cost of 
a trip to the great Exposition, including Hotel and Railroad fares 
with admission to grounds. Everything first-class. Write at once 
for particulars. Pan-American Department, AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE LAPFE, Barray Street and Broadway, New York, 5. ¥. 
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Better omit the External than 
the Internal BATH. 
“The What! The Why! The Way!” 
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Mark Twain’s Criticism is Not Justified | 
| 

[Concluded from page 896) | 
correspondents to the foreign troops. 

The Christians are attending our meetings in 
large numbers, and with full hope and confidence. 
Of course, their numbers are sadly diminished. 
In the five churches of our Peking mission we lost, 
n the massacres, more than one-third of our mem- | 
bers, —three hundred out of eight hundred. The 
missions of other denominations suffered even 
more severely. 

Nothing has been done, nothing could have been 
done, since the massacres. Some of the societies 
were fairly annihilated. In one organization, for 
instance, twenty miles east of Peking, fifty-three 
out of sixty-five members were murdéred. All 
the societies lost many of their best members. 
There was a man named Hsieh, past fifty years 
of age, who was an opium devotee at the time he 
was converted. He at once sold his two opium 
dens, and became a Gospel preacher at his own 
expense. When he heard that the ‘‘ Boxers’’ 
were coming for him, he dressed in his best clothes, 
The ‘‘ Boxers’’ arrived and hurried him away tothe 
palace of Prince Chuang, who, ever since his uncle 
had been killed by mistake because he ‘‘smellec 
like a Christian,’ (the ‘‘Boxers’’ pretending to 
distinguish the Christians by smell,) had insisted 
on having all victims brought before him prior to 
their execution. ‘‘Why did you put on your best 
clothes ?’* they asked him. ‘‘ Because I thought 
| should be taken to the palace of my king,’’ an- 
swered the stanclr Christian. They cut off his 
head, and then they tore out his heart, to find 
out, if they could, how he got so much courage. 
There were many more heroes and heroines as 
noble. 


* 
Our Energy- Capital 
WE START out in life with a definite amount of pos- 
sible energy. We can spend it as we please; 
yut, even with the best intentions, many people use 





up a large part of their capital in worry, anxiety, or 
\y fretting over non-essentials, —trifles which have 
othing whatever to do with their success. 
If we could only learn to control our thought- 
force, and to expend it where it is needed, instead 
allowing it to ooze out or leak away in driblets 
unimportant matters, what marvels we would 
omplish! 
In an average lifetime, just think how much real 
nergy, which might be turned into success-capital, 
is been wasted in useless expenditures and leak- 
Some people spend half the power they 
enerate in vain worry, anxiety, bickering, splitting 
irrelevancies. Much of our possible 
iccess-energy is wasted through fear, which, in all 
phases, is the greatest enemy of the human race, 
fear of failure, fear that we shall come to want, fear 

imaginary happenings which have no founda- 
m in fact, dread of criticism, forebodings about 
the future, fear of misfortunes that may come to 

ir friends, ourselves, or our business. How many 
romising lives have been wrecked by this gloomy 
phantom, —fear! 
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NOTHING IS GAINED WITHOUT GRIT 
ROBERT GRAY 


HERE'S nothing that's gained without grit, 
Remember that always, my lad, — 
Ambition will solemnly sit, 
And energy, mayhap, go mad. 
Unless grit will push them along 
To the goal where success reigns supreme, 
Your life's but a somnolent song, 
Your struggle a wearisome dream. 
Ah, then, if the nail you would hit, 
Be sure that you do it with grit; 
For, until you do, 
You will find it quite true 
That nothing is gained without grit, 
My lad, — 
That nothing is gained without grit. 


You struggle until you are old, 
rhen say, with a sigh, ‘‘ Nothin 
Oh; why did n't some one take hold 

And drive me till something was done?’ 
Why did n't you know how to grasp 
rhe value of each flitting day, 
\nd not let old Idleness clasp 
You tight in his meshes, and say 
‘‘ Ah, lad, you can't win on your wit, 
It takes lots of courage and grit,— 
You may conquer a place 
Near the first in the race,— 
But om is gained without grit, 
My lad,— 
No, nothing is gained without grit."’ 
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To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerful Achromatic Telescope, 
THE EXCELSIOR. 


SPECIAL 60- 
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NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. 


POSITIVELY ench 0 geod Telesego wanmerer axl Gor tite poten bate. These Te! 
12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 section are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SA 
scientifically ground and adjusted. 
in the country or at seaside resorts should certain! y secure one of these instruments ; and no Garener should be without one. 
with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 9¥e. Onr new catalogue of Watches, etc.. sent with each order. This is 
gue offer and you should not miss it. We WARRANT each Telemope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va. 
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Address all orders to > EXCELSIOR IMPORTING COMPANY, Dept. 87, 206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Wasteful Office Work 


There is an immense amount of detail connected with the average business 
which makes office work cumbersome, intricate and expensive. By applying 


Baker-Vawter Business Systems 


office work is simplified to such an extent that the head of a firm is able to know the exact condition of affairs 
at the close of business each day. Please write for pamphlet “General Expense,” explaining our business. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 146 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems—Manufacturers. Branches in al! principal cities. 


SUM OC. 


INQUIRE ANY DEALER on seno ror catacocuc Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Eure 
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we manufacture 
our celebrated 


“Ezybed” 


Kapok Resilient Mattress. 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from the Eriodendon 
Anfractuosum tree. It makes the most hy- 
gienic mattress. Its natural properties repel 


all vermin. itis non-absorbent, which cannot 
be said of any other mattress. People suffer- 
ng from rheumatism, aggravated by sleeping 
) a damp mattress, find relief and cure bi 
YBED” RBESILIEN 
It does not lump or pack 
‘ ke cotton or felt and makes a delight- 
fully soft, dry mattress. We ship anywhere 
n _Phirty Days’ Trial. Sleep cn one 
rhts and if not satisfactory return it to us 
ee of allexpense to you. Write for our free 
oklet, sent together with sample of Kapok, or 
dus 3X cents for mailing and we will send 
prepaid a sofa or couch pillow 20 ins. square, 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co., 


Dept. S, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EVE RY BOY 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many 


others. 


easily make them. 200 handsome illustrations, This great book by. 
oail e., 8 for Se. Clarence C. DePuy, Publisher, Syracuse, 5. ¥. 














“CLINGFAST” NIPPLE. 
Warranted Pure Gum. 

Right Size, Right Shape. 

Smail hole, easit/y made larger. 
Simple. easily turned te cleanse. 
Vo Ribs to catch secretion. 

Baby cannot pull it off. 

Cutlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 

Same price as cheaply-made, adulterated 
nipples5 cents eac <9 or 30 cents dozen. 
At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 

THK GOTHAM ©f., 82 Warren St., New York. 


HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric Telegraphs, Telephones. 
Magic Lan‘erns, Zolian Harps, Boats, from 
a rowboat to a schooner; also Kites, Bal 
loons, Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 














WONDERFUL THGAN DESCENT | LAMP. 


Makes its own gas, perfectly safe, complete, 
100 candle power light at a cost of | saw 
lescent Gasoline Lamps give the most brilliant and satis- 
fa ght at a fraction of the cost of any other system of artificial 
ghting Producing a wonderful, steady, white light that can only 
, red with sunshine. Can be used anywhere. Lowest price, 
est goods. Write for catalogue. Our Guarantee: 
Your Money Back if not Satisfactory. 
Our Agents are making Big Money. Apply for exclusive territory. 
U. 8 coe W, 68rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


POMME DE ROY SEALING WAX. 


patent glass tubes. Heat and pour out what you want, 
t burn or blacken. Send for circular. 3 tubes mailed for 30c. 


POME ROY BROS. CO., 322 Passaic Ave., E. Newark, N. J. 
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The “Success”® Booth at the Pan-American 


Success is repre- 

sented at the Pan- 
American Exposition 
in Buffalo, New York, 
by its own booth. 

More in a spirit of 
appreciation of the 
magnificent way in 
which the American 
public has responded 
toour efforts to please 
them, than from a 
desire to reap mate- 
rial benefits, we have 
established head- 
quarters in the Rain- 
bow City, where we 
will be ‘‘at home"’ 
to our friends during 
the full term of the 
exposition. 

We feel quite sure 
that visitors, afterdue 
inspection, will be charmed with our efforts. 

The space allotted to SUCCESS covers two hun- 
dred and twenty-five square feet in the Graphic 
Arts Building, touching the exact center of that 
splendid edifice and fronting on two of the main 
aisles. No position could be more central, more 
elegant, or more appropriate. The building has 
none of the ponderous features of the structures 
devoted to machinery, electrical apparatus, manu- 
facturing exhibits; or transportation. Not that 
one word should be uttered against the latter ;—far 
from it, for they are magnificent. But, for the very 
reason that they are bewildering and sometimes 
noisy, the esthetic character of the Graphic Arts 
department will prove restful. 

With this hospitable instinct in free play, we 
have furnished a dropping-in place, which the 
tired sight-seer will be sure to prize. The fur- 
nishings are all in decorative green tones, relieved 
by silver and white. The arched sign at the en- 
trance is composed of aluminium letters, copied 
from the cover of Success for Christmas, 1900. A 
vine-covered roof, very dainty and summery, soft- 
ens the light without destroying it. On the classic 
white pillars appear growing plants, vines, and 
marguerites, and on the burlap-covered walls are 
shown many of the original drawings which have 
made SuCCEss famous in an artistic way. These 
att exhibits will be changed from time to time, as 
only fifteen or twenty can be displayed on the 
limited space, so that every artist may be repre- 
sented at some time during the summer. 

Among the well-known artists represented will be 
Howard Pyle, J. C. Leyendecker, Maxfield Par- 
rish, Ernest E. Seton-Thompson, Jean Paleologue, 
Dan Smith, T. De Thulstrup, C. D. Williams, 
Albert Hencke, Herman Heyer, Stanley Arthurs, 
P. L. Hoyt, P. R. Goodwin, F. R. Gruger, W. D. 
Stevens, Frank Verbeck, Louis Fleming, E. N. 
Clarke, Howard McCormick, F. I. Bennett, J. B. 
Graff, W. E. Mears, Charles Mente, Orson 
Lowell, Albert Levering, Carter Beard, G. A. 
Pierson, Howard Chandler Christy, Fanny Ide, 
Anna Estelle Rice, B. West Clinedinst, George 
Varian, W. De L. Dodge, A. I. Keller, George 
Wright, W. P. Snyder, E. M. Ashe, Will Craw- 
ford, ‘‘ Marchand,’’ and Frederick McCormick. 

We invite one and all of 
our friends to call at the 





OUR HANDSOME HEADQUATERS PHOTOGRAPHED 


which have been s: 
marked a feature « 
Success during th: 
past year. Twenty 
four of the left-hanc 
pages will be lef 
blank for diary pur 
poses. 

One of the larges: 
and finest registry 
books ever con 
structed, with space 
for thirty thousand 
names, has been pre 
pared forthe SuCCEss 
booth by the Courie: 
Company, of Buffalo. 
In this book will be 
kept a careful recor 
of all our visitors. 
Sample copies of cur- 
rent issues will also 
be given out, and the 
attendants in charge of the booth will cheerfully re- 
ceive mail for those who make the request, in addi- 
tion to giving such information about the exposition 
and Niagara Falls as may be required. In other 
words, SUCCESS cordially invites its friends to make 
this booth their headquarters while attending the 
exposition. 

The diagram, published herewith, will be help- 
ful in enabling strangers to reach the Graphic 
Arts Building quickly. It is situated at a point 
almost equidistant from the two main gates; 
namely, the West Amherst and the Elmwood. 
Be sure, therefore, to cut this out and take 
it with you as a preliminary guide for your use 
after reaching Buffalo. The cut of the booth, 
which appears in this article, will also be repro- 
duced on the back cover of our ‘‘ Pan-American 
Notebook."’ 

+ we 


BRAIN ENERGY 


FREDERIC VAN RENSSELAER DEY 


TH most important factor in the existence of 
every person in the workaday world is energy. 
To be energetic is to be competent, and competence 
is success. Every man, woman, or child may be 
likened to a steam engine, that tireless creation of 
human hands which performs such a vast propor- 
tion of the world’s work. Without the energy that 
is supplied by the application of heat to the com- 
plex machinery, the engine would be worse than 
useless. Energy quickens every dormant possibility 
of its mechanism; and, properly applied, it gets the 
very best that is to be obtained out of the otherwise 
useless mass of bulk and weight. It is an excel- 
lent practice for young men to visit power houses 
and factories where great engines are at work, and 
to observe, with studious care, the evolution and in- 
volution of the vast amount of energy that is direct- 
ed, by its tireless efforts, throughout the building or 
across distances of many miles. Without the ener- 
gy that is generated in the power house, the cars in 
the city streets would stop, the lights along our pub- 
lic thoroughfares would go out, and the things which 
are now of infinite utility and value would become 
mere heaps of rubbish and waste. 
Young man, your brain is your power house; your 
physique is the engine it is 
intended to energize; the 








Success booth, at least 
once, during their stay in 
Buffalo. Whether you are 
a subscriber or not, you 
will be made welcome. 

For a souvenir, designed 
for free distribution to all 
who register at our booth, 
we have prepared a hand- 
some little booklet in half- 
tones and colors. This is 
called the ‘‘ Pan-American 
Notebook,’’ an an inter- 
esting feature concerning 
it is that it will be printed, 
cut, bound, and wire- 
stitched on the premises by 
Niagara Falls’ power, elec- 
trically transmitted. Of 
the forty-eight pages, 
twenty-two will be illus- 
trated with miniature cuts 
selected from the best of 
those inspiring drawings 























THE POSITION OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING 


goals and mile-posts of 
your dreams are the street 
cars and lights which you 
must keep in operation. 
Keep your eyes on the 
throttle of the engine. Feed 
the fire-box—the stomach 
and the nerve centers,— 
with the best obtainable 
fuel; be careful not to clog 
it with inferior substances. 
The engine will run if it is 
kept clean and bright, well 
oiled, and in good repair. 
Even steam engines get 
tired. They cannot be op- 
erated ceaselessly, There 
must be times of recupera- 
tion even for that mass of 
metal, and there is not an 
engine in operation, to-day, 
which has not its hours otf 
rest The human engine 
likewise demands them. 
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EMNEDI be 4 | 
a EM COPY; NG 
LETTER 
Bizz Soon; 
GIVE PERFECT COPIES 
Orders, invoices, Statements, Ete. 
Wt Copies While You Write. Can Refer 


Original 

wo TIME LOST. 
te Copies instantty. 

Any Letter or Bill heads, Pen, ink or Pencil Gay be 
Used. Goth Sides of Paper Can Le Written Gn. 


400 COPYING PAGES, 


[Two Full tndenes end © Supply of Sencitive Caches Fagen 
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E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., Steiaway Hall, Chicage. 


Do You Sleep? 


; Worry kills more people than work. We have 
a plan to cure sleeplessness by making finan- 
cial wrecks impossible. 








A poor man can live 
Write for (free) booklet. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE sie 


ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


“ SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME.” 


Instantly applied or moved to 
meet changing conditions. 400 


well and save money. 
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kinds of printed tags, including 
Alphabets, a ete.. kept 
in stock. E on. 


Used by U SPO. & War Depts. 
Catelogue and Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 
Dept. E, CHAS. C. SMITH, 
EXETER, NEBRASKA. 





Invaluable for people who buy by 
mai/, A complete Encyclopedia of 
about 400 pages, 6\ x 10 inc es ; weighs 
2 ounces. Cost of paper, 13c.; postage, 
Ne. Contains special articles by famous 
writers and expert amateurs. Complete in- 
tables for advance 
lete list of photographic 
apparatus ever published, in addition to dl 
eral hundred valuable tested formule. 
cannot ask any question but what this book 
answers. Our discount sheet,which is included 
with each volume, enables you to obtain the 
lowest possible petecs at which photographic 
goods can be solc 
Any number of people have written us that 
the book is worth many dollars. We send it 
free eg because it contains our advertise- 
— if you will pay the cost of mailing and 
Send us ten two-cent stamps. 


4. Loyd & 0o., 323 Washington St., Boston. 
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CORNS CURED FREE | 


ALLEN’S ANTISEPTIC CORN PLASTER cures corns. 
lo prove it I will mail a free plaster to any one. 
send name and address—no money. 


GEORGE M. DORRANCE, 229 Fulton St., New York 


| sign of the sinking feeling at my heart,"’ 


SUCCESS 


| Where “Jim” Hill Got His Grit | 


Yr. Be 


AMES J. HILL, the great railway magnate, began 
life in a very humble way. 


Leupp 


called upon to make a railroad trip of a few hundred 
miles, he had to borrow the money to pay for his 
ticket. But he was full of pluck and energy, and, see- 
ing an unoccupied gap in the field covered by the 


Hudson Bay Company, in the Red River country, in | 


Canada, he formed a partnership with a friend in 
Saint Paul to enter the fur trade there. 
mon practice was to load up an ox-train with supplies 
for the French Canadian traders, who dealt directly 
with the Indians, make a long journey through the 
wilderness to the outposts, and bring back their 
wagons laden with pelts. 

On one occasion, while still a very young man, 
Mr. Hill was obliged to make a long midwinter 
trip alone. His journey led through the wildest 
country, and was chosen in order to reach a certain 
point ahead of any competitor. He filled a knap- 
sack with rations, hired a half-breed Indian for a 
guide, and started off. The pair had traveled about 
two days away from civilization, and were in a region 
entirely strange, without a beaten trail or land- 
mark of any description, when Mr. Hill grew sus- 
picious that his guide was preparing to kill and rob 
him. He feared that the fellow had been tampered 
with by some rival fur traders. That night he slept 
with one eye open, and saw certain things which 
confirmed his worst suspicions. The Indian, for 
example, stealthily drew the ammunition from the 
gun which lay nearest the supposed sleeper, leav- 
ing the other, near himself, still loaded. 

Mr. Hill did some very rapid thinking within 
the next hour, and concluded that his alternative 
of choice was between submitting to be murdered 
and facing the perils of prairie and forest alone. 
When his resolve was taken, he pretended to wake 
up, and ordered his guide to prepare breakfast as 
usual. While this was in progress, he contrived 
to possess himself of the loaded gun and all their 
joint store of ammunition. Then he opened the 
knapsack, took out rations enough to keep a man 
from starvation for a day or two, threw them into an 
empty flour bag, and handed it to the Indian, 
‘Now, go!"’ he commanded, covering his com- 
panion with the loaded gun. ‘Go, I tell you!"’ 

The half-breed snatched the other gun, but a 
glance showed him that his trick had been foiled. 

‘«Where me go?"’ he whined, thoroughly cowed. 

‘I don’ tcare,—anywhere you please, only don't 





| let me set eyes on you again."’ 


The guide saw that the speaker was in earnest, 
and, shouldering his sack of provisions, slunk a way. 
Hill watched him go down a slight decline in tne 
rolling ground, and up the ascent beyond. At the 
crest of the second rise, the fellow looked back, 
reproachfully. 

‘If I had at that moment shown the slightest 
said Mr. 
Hill, discussing the incident, with a friend, years af- 
terwards, ‘‘1 should have been lost. I knew that 
I must not give in,so | fixed my teeth,set my eyes 
more steadily on him,and raised the muzzle of my 
gun, slightly, as if taking surer aim. He did not 
pause again, but disappeared over the edge of the 


hillock, and that was the last I ever saw of him. 


««The reaction, when the nervous tension was 
over, was terrible. With that rascal,! realized that 
my last hope of intelligent guidance had vanished. 
I was alone in a trackless waste, inhabited only by 
beasts of prey and roving Indians, not even know- 
ing how many miles I might be from civilized hu- 
mankind, or in what direction. With a shrewd 


guess at the points of the compass, from the posi- | 


tion of the sun, I shouldered my pack and gun, 
and plodded ahead. For the rest of my journey, 
I traveled both day and night, with brief intervals 
for rest, but mighty little sleep. 

‘«But my tough experience did me a world of 
good, after all. It really made a man of me. 
After that day, whenever I have faced a great 


problem for which my thought needed to be quick | 


and my resolution inexorable, a picture has risen 
before my mental vision: the pink-streaked dawn; 
the smoke curling in the frosty air from the embers 


| of the breakfast fire; the snow-covered wilderness; 


the knolls and hollows; the figure of the half-breed 
Indian, as he paused on the crest of the rising 
ground and looked back at me for the last time. 
And I can, to-day, feel the sense of utter desola- 
tion which came upon me, as I struck out for the 
north, with no guide but the rising sun. Whatever 
strength of character may have done for me in 
later years, | owe to that adventure of my youth."’ 


He was a clerk on | 
a Mississippi levee, and so poor that, when he was | 


Theircom- | 


937 
Dearborn 
Typewriter 
Cabinet 


Made in golden or antique oak; strong and handsome. 
Adapted to any make of typewriter: protects it from 
dust and breakage. Charges prepaid to any place East 
of Rocky Mountains. We send on approval and pay 
return charges if not satistactory. Price, $24. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmircgham, Ala. 
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CALIFORNIA LANDS 


HE HEMET LANDS are located near Los A 

Garden Spot of California. Water supply ‘stan 

Soil and «limate suitable to the « caltire of the ( 
Lemon and Olive. Corn, wheat and potatoes yield spl 
returns Market good, prices excellent. he town .of 
Hemet isa live. wideawake place; prosperous stores, bank, 
schools and churches. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 

Large, illustrated pamphlet. giving reliable information 
about the best irrigable lands in California, in tracts to suit, 
on easy payments. Title perfect. Address 


HEMET LAND COMPANY, 
Dept. 1%, - - Memet, Riverside County, Cal. 
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The Crab 
Travels Backwards. 


Which wey are you going? You inew alee 

people set nearly as bright se you are earning 
double your salary. Why? Perhaps they Snow mere 
about the business. You can Bnew mere thas eng of 











SEND FOR 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


New Gas and Oil regions. KEEP POSTED ON THE 
BOOMING TOWNS. Keep posted on changes. 
Keep up with the procession. 


Thousands have found home and fortune in new fields of actio: 
Our new  publication—** iness Oppertunity ”— ives you 
special and reliable Sermeion on new localities where large capita! 
is being invested, where wages are highest and opportunities for 
business brightest. If you are not satistied with present con 
ditions, and if your opportunity is limited in 


our present enrround 
ings, and if you desire a home ina mew fle 


of activity, subscribe 


atonce. §1 per year; three months’ subscri wens Se. Address | ub 
lisher * Business Opportanity,” Dept. A. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, wi * The best opportunities are the earliest ones.” 


{NLLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes ; 


Allen's Foot=Ease, a pewder oe 5 
the feet. It cures palntul, swell swol. 


t, 
the stin sting out of corns and ~~ 
s the greatest comfors ( 
discovery oft ef the o- Allen's 
Ease makes tight- or new 
shoes feel itis certain eure for § 
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“Se Easy to Use.” tation. by mail 
| FREE "1"! aon 


L_ ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy. N.Y. 
al 











( Mention this magazine) 

25% Guaranteed 
e 
| most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company 
| in "ie ead have have one of the grandest opportunities of . Titetane 
| for the small investor to make money — we give as y 
as the st savings bank, and instead of 4 per cent. interest 

on ite we guarantee 25. 


@ secures 6440 Let. Balance 86 Menthiy. 
Our iuarantee of 25 per cent. increase in one year in the ¥aide of lots 
is a simple one and should not be misunderstood or misconstrued. |t 


means the lar prices publicly naaaned on our rty (every 
unsold lot beiug plain! tagged and priced) and at which our large 
corps of salesmen wi selli ee ee SS SD per oe. 


TRIP TO NEW YORK. 


| We with all persons living East of Chicago to pay you in cach 
| the of your railroad fare ta New York and return if you visit our 
pro y and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; 
ta on buy to credit cost of the to you on your hase. 

& ©O., 2564-1 > Dept. 124, York. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Send your masterpieces of photography —snap 
shot or time exposure: scenery, life or composition — 


to be published gratis, with your name. among the 
best work of its kind in the country 
BINNER ENGRAVING CO. 
Plymouth Court, Chicago 
| 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. V. 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and ex cactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars 
ur ersible and give double service. 
WO LAUNDRY WORK. 

\When soiled, discard. Tem collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By m 30c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar or pair ‘of cuffs, Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 


MONUMENTS 


Investigate White Bronze. 


\ore artistic and enduring than stone and less expensive. 

s to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 

THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE C0., 358 Howard 8 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 























The Gentlewoman’ s Perfume 





MARA 
HE quintessence of freshly picked Py s ~ Violets. A single 
T dro »p equals in fragrance a bunch of flowers. $1.00 per oz. 
of _ aggiats only) or by mnail. A dainty sample for 6 cents 
tnd packing. Mention this paper. 
THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., Detroit, Mich. 














Money saver, maker. Type 
setting easy.rules sent. W rite 


Circulars, for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, &c., to factory. 


Books, 
Newspaper. a ~ nia Rie. 


HOUSE PLANS 


or my free half tone booklet showing :2 new designs. 
NOPKINS, 56 Ottawa Street. Grand Rerids, Mich. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


\A New 608-Page Book of 600 plans 
and Soo designs of moderate cost 
F houses. Price $1.00; postage paid. 

HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, 
318 Wainwright Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


CASH for YOUR PROPERTY 


sidences, farms, stores, hotels, etc.,) may be obtained through me. 

atter where located send description and lowest cash price, and 

send you copy of ** OSTRANDER’S BHONTHLY,” the guide toa cash 

er; also a plain practical plan for selling your property for cash. 

W. M. OSTRANDER, - - 1264 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
25c. 


PHOTOS! ».%. 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 

FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 

HOW TO our THEM. 

Send any photo with 2c. and 2e. stamp for return 
stage, and get 12 elegant! finished “ TRILBY di 
*hotos made from it. Original photo returned 

unharmed. Send for free sampie. 


STANTON PORTRAIT CO., 
S4 Market Street, - Springtield, Ohio. 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


“‘ NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


Dept. V. BOSTON, MASS. 


PANTASOTE 


ly satisfactory substitute for leather. 


PANT ASOTE CO.. 29 Broadway, Dept. H., New York City. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can do work equal to professionals by taking | = | Courses. 
et nehing outfit free. Send stamp. We best amateur 
k. BASTMAN INSTITUTE, Sta. scutes Bend, Ind. 
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=||IN HONOR OF THE “MAINE’S” HEROIC DEAD 





Write for 








TTILIO PICCIRILLI, 
who has been 
awarded the designing 
and building of the 
“Remember the 
‘Maine’’’ monument, 
is one of the six Piccirilli 
brothers, all of whom 
are sculptors in New 
York. The youngest 
of the brothers is but 
twenty - six, and the 
oldest thirty-six years. 
Attilio is the 
second of the six 
brothers. In a 
letter written a short time ago, he said: 
© We are all proud of one another, and we 
find great pleasure in working together.’’ 
Attilio Piccirilli won the prize for 
designing the monument, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the ‘Maine,’’’ over forty-eight 
competitors,among whom were some 
of the most noted sculptors in the 
United States. H's closest competi- 
tors were Mr. Zolnay and Mr. Hayes, 
who, according to the terms of the 
contest, received a thousand dollars 
each to partly compensate them for 
the time and labor of preparing the 
models they submitted. Mr. Pic- 
cirilli’s design is exceedingly grace- 
ful and beautiful, and the monument, 
when completed, will be one 
of the finest in America. It 
will cost, with the site on 
which it is to stand in Long 
Acre Square, New York 
City, about one hun- 
dred and_ twenty-five 
thousand dollars. This Copyright, Piccitti Brow.,NY- 
amount is the free-wiil THE SPLENDID MONUMENT 


ATTILIO PICCIRILLI 



























offering of thousands of contributors who h.\; 
thus helped to perpetuate the memory of 
unfortunate and innocent officers and crew of :}) 
battleship ‘‘ Maine,’’ who lost their lives in Hav: 
harbor on that evil February 15, three years a 
The monument is of Roman design, the sci 
ture being simple but forcible and full of exp: 
sion. The bow of a Greek galley protrudes f: 
the front base of the statue, and on the bowspr 
child, with outstretched arms, holds two lau: 
wreaths of peace. Beneath the inscription, « 
the Valiant Seamen Who perished on the ‘ Main 
by Fate Unwarned, in Death Unafraid,’’ 
white-winged Angel of Peace is extending |e: 
hands over the warrior and the widow, in gentle 
benediction. Over all, Victory is riding the sea 
in her three-horsed vessel. Mr. Piccirilli’s figu: 
are cleverly executed and represent the 
best of humanity, with freedom and grace. 
Thus terminates a movement which hac 
its conception in the ‘tragedy of the ce: 
tury,"’ as the ‘‘Maine’’ explosion has 
been called. Many spontaneous efforts 
were made to fittingly commemorate the 
heroes who then died, among the plans 
being the construction of a battleship at « 
cost of several million dollars, the mone, 
to be contributed by the school children 
of America. Many committees were formed 
in various cities to aid this project 
but it lapsed, as time passed, and the 
more conservative scheme of building 
a handsome memorial in one of th 
squares of New York City was fina}|\ 
submitted to the united committees 
and adopted. New York is rapidl) 
acquiring an artistic reputa- 
= 4 tion in these matters, and this 
latest memorial will co 
, much to justify the c 
votion of the Ame: 
can metropolts to art 


ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 





COURAGE 


Co RAGE! Best of our joy and woes ! 
E’en in the darkest hour of earthly ill, 


Never undimmed, the welcome beacon glows, 
Throbs with each pulse, and beats with every thrill ! 
Bright o'er the wasted scene thou hoverest still, 

Angel of comfort to the failing soul, 

Undaunted by the tempest wild and chill, 
Whose angry and disastrous billows roll, 
And taint what thou hast done with death and dole! 





ROBERT MACKAY 


W# EN Sofrow rends the heart with feverish pain, 
And wrings hot drops of anguish from the brow, 
To soothe the soul, to cool the burning brain, 
©, who so welcome and so true as thou ! 
The battle’s blood-dimmed scene and angry glow, — 
The death-encircled pillow of distress, — 
The lonely moment of secluded woe,— 
Alike thy guidance and thy worth confess, 


Alike thy valor and thy friendship bless. 








THE VALUE OF TIME 


| Sv CCESSFUL men have ever been misers of their 

time. To get rid of time-wasters, to keep 
them from sapping that which gold cannot buy, 
is one of the greatest problems with every busy 
man of affairs. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, perhaps the greatest living 
financier, seems to have solved it successfully. 
He is always at his office promptly at. half-past 
nine o'clock in the morning, and rarely leaves 
until five o'clock in the evening. It has been es- 
timated that his time is actually worth twenty dol- 
lars a minute, but he values it at much more than 
this himself, and it is difficult to get five minutes 
with him unless one has very important business 
to transact. 

He does not shut himself up in a private office, 
guarded by several secretaries and buffers, as many 
great business men seem to be obliged to do in 
order to protect themselves. He sits at his desk 
in an open room, in which are many other desks 
and workers, where he manipulates enormous 
combinations and deals with vast plans. Yet he 
is nearly always accessible to those who wish to 
see him for business purposes, but woe to the man 
who attempts to approach him during business 
hours without sufficient reason. Mr. Morgan has 
a marvelous instinct for measuring men and find- 
ing out instantly what they want. There is no 
beating about the bush with him. He strikes for 
the marrow instantly, and thus saves much valua- 
ble time. He never allows himself to be made a 
victim by that numerous class of people who have 
no particular business of their own, but like to 
‘drop in'’ and waste the precious minutes of a 
busy. man. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


ATURE arms each man with such faculties 

as enable him to do some feat impossible 
to any other,’’ says Emerson. The great tendency 
of modern life, with its enormous combinations, 
its concentrations of interests and effort, is to an- 
nihilate individuality ; but the great duty each 
one owes to himself is to preserve and develop it 
He must not allow his education, his employ- 
ment, or his environment to rob him of his dis- 
tinctive personality, or efface the stamp placed 
upon him by the divine hand to distinguish him 
from all other men. It is his duty to preserve his 
individuality, as he would his character, for it is 
a part of himself. 

Each one should say to himself: ‘‘I have no 
double. When Nature made me, she distin- 
guished me from my fellow man. There is no 
one else like me in all the universe, no one else 
who can do quite as well the thing I was especiall) 
made to do, and I have some advantages over any 
other being ever born. These advantages I want 
to make the most of."’ 

The trouble with most of us is that we are con- 
tent to be echoes, mere miniature copies of othe! 
people. Yet, since no two human beings ar¢ 
made alike, no one can quite take the place o! 
another, nor can he do quite as easily, or quite a: 
well, the thing which the other was made to co. 
It is futile, as well as disastrous, to try to mold 
ourselves to a different pattern from what Nature 
intended for us. It is better to be an origina’ 
shoemaker than an imitation congressman, Or ‘ 
thumb-nail edition of some great lawyer. What- 
ever you are, or whatever you do, be yourself,— 
be original. Don't be a negative copy of anyone. 
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SUCCESS 


How Success Clubs Teach Patriotism - ttxersrorp 


7oUNG people's literary societies, like those 
that are being federated in our League of 
Success Clubs, have ever been generators of true 
\merican patriotism. Imposing and inspiring 
is the list of public men whose first sparks of 
triotism were kindled in the old-time Success 
Clubs. With Thomas Jefferson at the head of 
e list, we may follow with the names of almost 
‘ry statesman who came after him: Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, Wen- 
all ‘Phillips, Abraham Lincoln, and others. 
ncoln’s first recorded speech was made in 
one of these clubs. 
Of recent years, however, thére has been a 
plorable lack of interest in such organiza- 
ms. With the increasing flood of cheap books 
nd periodicals, people have grown out of the 
ibit of thinking for themselves. The abun- 
ince of cheap amusements has been, likewise, 
strong competitor of the literary society; but 
strongest reason for the decline of these 
icieties probably lies in the fact that no special 
effort has been made to extend their influence. 
(he church has absorbed them in its religious 
cieties, and the schools have turned them into 
exclusive cliques or fraternities. But,now that 
the Success Club Bureau has taken up the work 
of restoring the interest in these societies, the 
effort has met with a hearty response every- 
where. Pastors have written encouragingly to 
s,and have reported clubs organized 
in connection with their churc hes. 
feachers have taken up the matter, 
ind many school societies, that have 
been running at low pressure, have 
taken new life and energy by coming 
in touch with the Success Club move- 
ment 
The discussion of various questions 
if the hour, as taken up by the Suc- 
cess Club, is excellent training for pa- 
triotic citizenship, because it teaches 
che members to have opinions of their 
wn,and how to express them. They 
earn to observe and reason with their 
wn thoughts, rather than to depend 
mn books for all their knowledge; not 
that books are disparaged, —quite the 
contrary,—but members learn to use 
them as they should be used, 


the 
tiie 


the thoughts themselves. 


as stimulators of 
individual thought, and not as supply houses for 








The badge is to our 
society what the flag is 
to our country. It is the 
emblem of our aims, 
our hopes, and our 
ideals. Just as a good 
citizen honors his flag, 
so should every Success 
Club member honor his 
badge. His conduct 
should be in keeping 
with the thoughts and 
purposes which the badge syntbolizes. 

He should have an aspiring tendency. The 
badge of success, worn by a youth of low tastes 
and ideals, would be like the proverbial ‘:dia- 
mond ring in a pig's nose.’" The Success 
Club member must have a worthy aim. Peo- 
ple will surely ask him what the staring target 
means. He must cultivate good habits and 
good manners. He must look as if he were 
on the road to success, He must be a worker. 
Everybody recognizes ‘‘success’’ as a stren- 
uous term, a word associated with hard work, 
and will criticise the inappropriateness of a 
Success Club badge, if worn by an indolent 
or time-wasting youth. In brief,every Success 
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Club member should represent in himself the | 


ideals of success. Our badge should be a mark 
of superiority. 


It should be a sign to distin- | 


guish the purposeful, the progressive, the prac- | 


tical young men and women, from the rest of 

the community. In fact, our experience shows 

that the Success Club attracts, at first, only 

the enterprising. After a society is organized, 

others may join, but the founders are invari- 
ably ‘eaders in thought and action. 

In this connection it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that our Bureau is 
federating in our League of Success Clubs 
many societies that have long been organ- 
ized independently. It is not necessary for 


such societies to change materially their | 


plan of work, and the benefits to be derived 
are manifold. Besides having a central 
headquarters, from which they may draw a 
constant supply of new ideas to give variety 
to their meetings and to stimulate their 
enthusiasm, all members of the League will 


feel a stronger bond of fraternal sympathy in 
belonging to a broad national organization rather 


than to a narrow local society. 


rhe exercise in parliamentary procedure in the 


club meetings is valuable, also, to the futufe voter, or 
lawmaker, as it will enable him to perform the duties 
got citizenship, systematically and intelligently. 
the Success Clubs stimulate 
Na- 
nal welfare depends upon the investment of in- 
That country will have the 
most prosperous history whose citizens attain the 
The highest 


But, most of all, 
patriotism, because they develop manhood. 


ividual influence. 


highest average of manly virtues. 
m of our society is to develop character. 


There is every indication that the League of 
Success Clubs will eventually draw to its mem- 
bership all of the most enterprising literary and 


social clubs in the churches, schools, and coll 


that are not already federated with other organiza- 
tions. 
this plan and we shall be glad to enroll hundreds | 
of others. 
to us for further particulars in regard to our plans, 
and we are sure you will find it to the interest of 


Hundreds of societies already have adopted 


If you are a member of a society, write 


your society to join our League. 





Visit the Success-Club Headquarters 


at the Pan-American Exposition 


UCCESS CLUB members and their friends who visit the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, are cordially invited to make their headquarters at the Success-Club 
Room in the Central Section of the Graphic Arts Building. There they may write 
their letters on souvenir stationery, (which will be supplied free,) and may receive 
letters directed in care of the Success-Club Room, Graphic Arts Building, Buffalo, 
New York. All visitors will be presented with a handsome souvenir book, in which 
may be kept a diary of the visit to the Exposition. Information about boarding 
places, points of interest, and other matters,will be supplied by the Bureau attendants. 
In fact, the Bureau will try, in every possible way, to make your visit both profitable 
and pleasureable. The week beginning August 26 will be a special Success-Club 
week, during which the General Secretary of the Bureau will be pleased to meet as 
many of the members as possible. Club members who expect to visit the Exposition 
should arrange to attend during the special week. All clubs planning to send dele- 
gates should write to the Bureau at once. Those expecting to organize clubs next 
fall are invited also to call and procure some of our new literature. 


| 








Expesith to 
= Exposition, 


SPECIAL 


Seana > toe ue > ae 
the expenses of 


at once to the 


which they may 
a to the Pan-American 
delegate to 

Secretary of the Success-Club 
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To the 
Pan-American 


Exposition. 


On your trip to the Exposition decide to use the leading 
and only double-track line from the west to Buffalo, the 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway, 


A selection of this route is an absolute assurance of 
the best in travel that money can buy. It means a pleasant 
and restful journey—the most interesting to Buffalo. 

Eight through trains daily from Chicago; nine daily 
from Cleveland; also fast through trains from St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, etc., over ‘*Big Four Route’’ 
via Cleveland. 

Tickets over this route afford use of steamer either 
way between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra charge. 
All tickets over Lake Shore ( east or west ) through Buffalo, 
admit of 10 days stop over in that city. 

**Book of Trains’’ and ‘* Book of Pan-American,*’ 
contain useful information about trains and Exposition, sent 
free on request. 


A. J. Smrtn, G. P. & T. a., Cleveland, O. 


Pan-American 
Souvenir 
) Coffee Spoon. 


These spoons are of good 
quality, made especially for us 
by the Oneida Community 
Co., Limited, at their factory, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

They will be sent postpaid 
to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill 
in name and full address plain- 
ly and mail direct to their 
factory. 
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The Oscida Community, Ltd., Niegora Pails, N.Y. 
Eactosed fied tweety ceets in coin for which sead me 


one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvesir Coffee Specs. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon 
Address 
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Exercise at 
Home witha 


“NEW” 


Punching 
Bag 


and FRAME. 
Noleeiess. Mcighs 7 ibs. complete. 


res wall space only six inches square. Can 
on wall, door or window casing. 
beautifully nickeled. An ornament to 
This bag is a wonderful muscle devel- 
ndorsed by physicians and athletes. 
The bag is made of finest imported 
inteed to be the equal of any $% bag 
narket 


f bag and frame complete $8.98, 


H. D. CRIPPEN, 


$2 BROADWAY, ° 7 ° NEW YORK. 
lescriptive and illustrated booklet. 
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“A Barrel of 
Monkeys”’ 


ould not aftord more 
than our new puzzle, 


“The 
Changing 


Faces.” 


amuse you and enter- 
in your friends, and keep 
ling {ec r hours. 


fun 


It will 


you puzz 


Clever, Ingenious, Mysterious. 
Sent postpaid to any address 
n receipt of 4 cents in 
tamps. 


DeparRTMENT S$ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE FAMOUS 


WILLIAMS®S<.> 


JHE QUIVER TYPEWRITER. 


Che Standard Visible Writer. | 
Our catalogue free on application. 
TYPEWRITER CO., 127 Lake S., Chicago. 


Co. 


“axa nanan nanasaaanaanaanad end onan’ bd’. 
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Michigan College of Mines. 


ring School with unique location, giv- 
il facilities. Distinctive methods of in- 


ialcourses given. All work in charge 


xperienced men. Catalogue, giving list 
utes and their occupations, on application. 
F. W. McNarr, Pres’t, 5 sae Mich. 


7 Expression Nitm, mODY. Vows | ORATORY 


for Ulustreted Catalogne, 
{ Professions or Books. | Asheville, Jely: ‘Howton, Aug. 


«. & CURRY. PR.D., Copley Square. 


SALARY erst ee a 


wen wages in each county to Pio sell 
pices. Soap.etc. to hou 

s and stores with or without pho premiums to castomers. 

ONAL COPPER ASD SPICE HILLS, 619 Hudson St., New York City. 




















SUCCESS 
A SUCCESS CLUB GROUP 





THEY WILL BE WINNERS, ALL OF THEM 


HESE members of the Omnibus Success Club, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, are representa- 
tive of the kin of young men who are attracted 
by our society. They are not of the sort that are 
found loafing around saloons. They all look as 
if they would enjoy fun just as much as you or I 
do; but, back of every pair of eyes, there can be 
read a serious purpose. These young men have 
evidently determined to amount to something, and 
I shall not be surpriseu if some of them are heard 
from some day. 


What Some Clubs Have Done, Other Clubs May Do 

The first club that was organized in Detroit, 
Michigan, has already arrange to send a deleyate 
to the Pan-American Exposition. For some time 
past, a local newspaper called ‘‘To-day"’ has been 
running a coupon contest, in which the prize was 
to be a fine trip to the Exposition. The Success 
Club enterei the contest as a body, and, as the 
paper states it, ‘‘in exemplification of their club's 
name, their efforts were crowned with success."’ 
After the contest was decided, the club elected 
Harry Selinsky as its delegate to the Exposition. 


+ ao . 


Here is a ticket which was sent to our Bureau 
by P. F. Sutherlin, the secretary 
Club at Louisville, Kentucky. 


It is given as a 
model for other clubs :— 





6é 2 
Opportunities’’ 
ADDRESS BY 
REV. GEORGE GOWEN 
UNDER AUSPICES OF 


THE YOUNG MEN’S SUCCESS CLUB 


THE 


AT Curist’s EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 
GARDEN AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Tuursnay Eve., June Sixt, aT E1iGutO’ciock 











George L. Todd writes that he is organizing a 
Success Club in the ‘‘Reform School for Boys, of 
Cuba.’" This is the first club reported on the 





of our Success | 


| 


island, and it makes the sixth in places outside of | 


the United States. 
A Suggestion Contest 


This month we want the postal-card contest to 
be beneficial not only to those who compete, but 
also to all clubs and to our Bureau. We want 
all sorts of ideas that may be helpful in any 
department of our work. Our members will find 
no trouble in thinking of suggestions, and others 
may read about our club and base their sugges- 
tions on the information thus gained. We want 
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MICHIGAN 
“ The Niagara Falls Route.” 
Dan - 
New York, Boston, Eastern Resorts 
All Day Trains Stop at Falls View Station 


Send 4c postage for “Pan-American Souvenir” and 
other beautifull illustrated publications. 


©. W. Ruggies, Gen. Pass’r & Tht. Agent, Chieage 








EXPERTS ON FRICTION 















SAY that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle Chain Graphite 
and Graphitoleo, 


used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum. 

Nothing will make your 
wheel run so easily. When 
not obtainable will send sam- 
ple for 10 cents. Don't fail 
to try it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. 2. 














AND ON 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


$4.00 and upward per week. 
Send 4c. postage for Illustrated Book, 
A.W. EGCLESTONE, &. P. A., 
385 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN 
VERMONT 














| for Agents. A Household Mocensity. 70,000 sold : 
| Minneapolis. C yy cents; sells fo —_ Agents 
making $7.00 pe Millions will be seid. \ ou 


show what = ‘wil do and it seils itself. People borro. 
ate everything as a mone) 
oe Y 10 cents te-day for sample outfit. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO.. 
506 North Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PERFECT POCKET WALLET 


+ 
The most convenient and economical wallet in the world. Holds 





| all your papers which burden the pocket at your fingers’ ends. ory i 


criticisms of our club plan, hints in regard to new | 


work that may be taken up by our clubs, or about 
debating, new topics for debate, and pointers con- 
cerning reading courses. Indeed, if you have an 
idea on any subject that you think would be ap- 
preciated by our Success Club Bureau, condense 
it, write it out on a postal card, and send it to us. 

To make this contest especially interesting, we 
offer special prizes, as follows :— 

For the best suggestion, a set of four Marden 
books; for the second best, a solid gold Success 
Club badge; for the third, a heavy rolled gold 
Success Club badge; and, to each of the next 
seven, a solid sterling silver badge. 

The following were winners in the May contest: 
Rev. Theodore W. Harris, Phoenix, New York; 
Mrs. L. Cook, Santa Maria, California; Miss A. 
M. Temple, Woodstock, Vermont; James M. 
Field, Nashville, Tennessee; Perry Q. Robinson, 
Quicksilver, California; Miss Agnes C. O' Donnell, 


Glencoe, Minnesota ; George Johnson, Provi- 
dence, Rho’: Island; Edward Raper, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Alfred Hough, Providence, 


Rhode Island; Eugene B. Ward, Quincy, Illinois. 









somely bound in Keratol Black Seal leather, 12 pockets, § 3-4.x 4 
Only 2 cents postpaid. 


Ss. PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


Pocket Testamen 


The ideal Hand-book for Teachers, Endeavo 
Students. Hound in full ‘io leather, Divinity 
$1.00 Post Paid. AMERICAN TRAC 





WITH : 
NOTES. 

vom and all Bible 
Cireuit, red unde: 
SOCIETY, — 





Write us and we will send you our plan b) 
which you can secure a yearly income of $1440. 
No money required. We furnish everything 
necessary'but t yin and —-. So 

F. s. PARKER, Pres. 
Ss Memtoon 0 reet. Chicago. 


[PARKER'S PJAIR GALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Hain. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
Never Tuite te Restore Gray Mair to 
s Youthful =a 
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What the World Demands 


ree world does not demand that you become a 

great lawyer, a great physician, or a great mer- 
chant; but it does require that you shall so carry 
yourself, through life, as to uplift and not blight 
your fellow men, so as to help and not hinder, so as 
to elevate and not degrade them. It does ask 
that you shall not gain riches by impoverishing 
those who help you to become wealthy, that your 
dollars shall be clean and not smirched with the 
guilt of trying to get ahead of your competitor by 
sharp practice; it demands that your wealth shall 
not be stained with the blood of widows and or- 
phans, that you shall not lift yourself up by tearing 
others down. 





TROUBLES THAT DO NOT COME 
LETTIE S. BIGELOW 


F the hard and weary loads 
‘Neath which we bend and fall, 

The troubles that do not come 

Are the heaviest ones of all. 


For grief that cuts like a knife, 
There's oil of comfort and cure, 

And the Hand which binds the weight 
Brings strength and grace to endure. 


But to phantoms of pain and woe, 
The lips of Pity are dumb, 

And there's never oil or wine 
For troubles that never come. 


There 's a song to lighten the toil, 
And a staff for climbing the height, 
But never an Alpine stock 
For the hills that are out of sight. 


There are bitter herbs enough 

In the brimming cup of to-day, 
Without the sprig of rue 

From to-morrow's unknown way. 


Then take the meal that is spread, 
And go with a song on thy way, 
And let not the morrow shade 
rhe sunshine and joy of to-day. 
** Zion's Herald.” 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Tt publishers of Success have pleasure in 

announcing to its readers that, in accord- 
ance with long cherished plans, they are about to 
greatly extend the field and mission of the maga- 
zine by issuing an important educational work, 
which will soon appear in ten volumes, under the 
title, ‘‘ The Success Library,"’ and will be sold by 
subscription only. Several hundred authors, edi- 
tors, and artists have coilaborated in this work, 
under the editorial management of Orison Swett 
Marden, editor of Success, and Professor George 
Raywood Devitt, and the last revision of manu- 
scripts is now nearly completed, so that delivery 
of the first volumes can be made in July, and of 
the entire work by September. 

The aim of ‘‘ The Success Library" is indicated 
by its title. In this work are brought together the 
best thought and the most advanced knowledge on 
all subjects which are necessary to general culture 
and preparation for success in life. It will bea 
home educator, placing within the reach of every 
child, and of every man or woman, young or old, 


| a thousand practical ideas about the world’s work, 


and the best way to do his or her share in it. 
It begins at the beginning of life, with instruc- 


| tions for the physical, moral, and mental develop- 





ment of children; and it takes its readers onward 
through young manhood and womanhood, to and 
beyond the threshold of their life-careers, showing 
how it is possible to enter the different professions, 
industries, and trades, how to succeed in them, and 
what are the relative possibilities in each. It 
deals with kindergarten work, explaining the dif- 
ferent theories of the masters of child training. 
Its volume of nature studies, edited by Ernest E. 
Seton-Thompson, cultivates the power of observa- 
tion, and is of great value in teaching boys and 
girls many things of the daily life about them. 

The extended treatises on art, music, and litera- 
ture will be eagerly read by youths and maidens, 
and will cultivate taste in the right direction. 
Imagination will be fed, but not over-stimulated, 
by studies in folklore, fables, Bible stories, mytho- 
logical tales, legends, and historical sketches, while 
a volume of biographies of great Americans, 
edited by Colonel Wilbur F. Hinman, will prove 
a stimulus to thousands of young Americans. 

The volume upon careers, edited personally by 
Dr. O. S. Marden, is absolutely unique, and will 
fill a universal want. It contains valuable advice 
from those who have reached the topmost round 
of the ladder in each profession, (and many of the 
principal trades,) to those who are just beginning 
to climb, or who still have their life-work entirely 
before them, and know not how to choose. This 
portion, alone, of ‘‘ The Success Library,"’ is worth 
far more than the entire cost of the work. 

‘*The Success Library ’' represents the combined 
labor of one of the most brilliant assemblages of 
authors and editors ever brought together in a 
single publication. A mere statement of their 
names (a few of which are published elsewhere in 
this issue,) will show how enormously valuable is 
this treasure-house of the best thoughts of leaders 
in art, literature, science, politics, and industry, 
while the subjects treated will appeal to all the 
readers of SuUCCEss as ‘‘ just what we want to know 


about.’” It will be an absolute necessity to every 
conscientious parent, to every ambitious and as- 
piring boy and girl, and to any man or woman 
who has not found his or her proper place in life, 
and who wants the help of a friendly suggestion 
or the power of a bright example. 


Our New Field Organization 

In order to take proper care of the rapidly in- 
creasing circulation of SucCEss, and to place ‘* The 
Success Library"’ at once in the largest possible 
number of American homes, we have decided 
to develop a field organization for the better hand. 
ling of our business, and for the convenience of 
the public. We are, therefore, opening branch 
offices in twelve American cities : New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Nashville, Detroit, 
Atlanta, and San Francisco, each in charge of a 
competent manager, who will transact our business, 
in all its departments, with promptness, and, we 
hope, with satisfaction to the public. Our represen- 
tatives are, and will be, the best and strongest it 1s 
possible to secure. All are required to give refer- 
ences, and will be under bonds. These references 
are searchingly examined before anyone is accepted 
as a member of our organization. No one may 
represent SuCccEss whose bearing is not dignified, 
courteous, and self-respecting,—that of one pre- 
senting a business proposition of which he is proud, 
and giving undoubted value for every penny which 
he asks of his customer. 
“Success” On Its Merits 

‘* Success'’ is now, and will be, hereafter, sold 
upon its merits alone, without prize or premium 
which will in any way ‘‘cut’’ the regular sub- 
scription price of one dollar. If we do not give to 
every reader ten times the value of the money he 
pays for ** Success,’ it ts failing in its mission to 
that particular reader, and it would be of no value 
fo us or to him, to ‘‘bargain’’ with him for a 
renewal of his subscription. 
Announcement 

It is with sincere regret that the publishers an- 
nounce the retirement of James H. McGraw, 
president of the McGraw-Marden Company, from 
active connection with Success. With the new 
departures described above, and with the broad- 
ening influence of ‘‘ The Success Idea’’ at work 
in every direction, Mr. McGraw finds it impossible, 
in justice to his other interests, to devote to SUCCEss 
the measure of time and attention which its rap- 
idly growing importance demands; and, now that 
Success is firmly established, and has an assured 
future, he feels that his duties to his associates in 
other enterprises are paramount. Mr. McGraw's 
interest in Success has been purchased by his 
principal partners, O. S. Marden and Edward E. 
Higgins, with whom the control of the property, 
together with the editorial and business manage- 
ment, will continue. The new officers are: Edward 
E. Higgins, president and treasurer; O. S. Marden, 
vice president; George R. Warden, secretary. For 
obvious reasons, it seems desirable to change the 
name of the company, and the original name, 
‘«The Success Company,"' has been resumed by 
due process of law, 
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tf OUR READERS 


We are much gratified to be finally able to announce 
the early completion of an entirely new and original 
ten-volume work, appropriately entitled— w ww 
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mixing of this set of books has been a protracted, arduous, and expensive enterprise, bu! 
those whose judgment we value highly tell us that the placing of these volumes in the handj 
of the public will mark a progressive epoch in domestic, educational, and inspirational literature 





























A FEW The Library has been the gradual outgrowth of a long cherished plan on the part of Dr 
SUBJECTS Orison Swett Marden, its editor-in-chief, and Professor George R. Devitt, managing editor, acting 
AAD in co-operation with a distinguished body of literary associates, advisers, and correspondents in this 
WRITERS country and Europe, without whose aid the large amount of valuable original material could neve 
have been secured and gathered together for arrangement into permanent and enduring fo 
For the unfailing aid and enthusiastic co-operation of these associates, grateful publi 
Talks With acknowledgment is hereby made at the very outset of this initial announcement. 
Y > mM . b e . . . 
—R So far as we are aware, no other literary enterprise ever undertaken in America has co 
—— manded so many famous pens, has enlisted the services of so many experts, or has crystallize: 
on the printed page, the valuable individual life-experiences of so many successful men and wome 
= The list numbers— 
7” e 
Nature Study More Than Three Hundred Special Writers 
y 
ERNEST E. A very few only of these writers, with subjects treated, are named in the margin of this announcement. Among othes 
SETON- may be mentioned such well-known names as T. W. HicciINson, Epwin MARKHAM, PRESIDENT HaDLey oF YALE, Mario\ 
THOMPSON 
FosTER WASHBURNE, Mrs. JoHN SHERWOOD, PRESIDENT G. STANLEY Hatt, Mary F. Peasopy, HENRIETTE Hovey, Re 
N. D. Hivtis; GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER, JOHN BURROUGHS, SENATORS Hoar, Depew, and DoLtiver, Ex-Senator Epmunos 
PRESIDENT LouBET OF FRANCE, Emice Zova, ELIZABETH Capy STANTON, and Pror. WILBUR S. JACKMAN. Withis 
Old-World present limits, it is impossible to name them all; but this, however, will be the mission of a future editorial announcement 
Mytholo<cs, 
Russ A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE LIBRARY 
CARMAN ee ° 2? 
Vol. I.—The Early Training of Children Vol. VI.—Manual Training 
A systematic and practical exposition of the best and latest de- Demonstrating the importance of Manual Training as a basis ‘4 
— velopments in this vital subject,including Heredity, Environment, the Practical Education which the Twentieth Century wil! « 
the Body. the Senses, the Mind, the Moral Nature, and Educa- mand, with a clear statement of General Principles, and with) ‘u! 
tional and Religious Training of the Young. details of the most useful and profitable work to be done and !w" 
to do it, the information being systematically graded to meet ‘\# 
The Homeric Vol. 11.— Folklore, Fables, Bible Stories My- needs of the child or the young man, the boy or the girl. 
Legend, b ° . 
PROF.” thology, Legends, and History Vol. VII.—Art, Music, and Literature 
CHAS. G. D. A systematic collection of the best and most representative Embodying the most recent scientific systems of drawing, pit! 
ROBERTS stories that have amused and instructed the people of all ages ing, and modeling, with the latest and best views in aid of an” 
— countries, each tale being selected for its interesting, instruc- telligent appreciation of Art generally; an exposition of the siz 
ive, and inspiring qualities. plest method of piano-playing and sin ing withthe new Bat hella 
Vol. Ill.—Great Americans Elocution, C eaters, Reporting, Journnlisns, oad Hints tot. ung 
ba. story of fie Nation, te0k ia —~' lives a distin pished —~" Authors. 
v Ss the his 
+ hn Fich, by their times, including Statesmen, Soldiers, Inventors, Philanthro- Vol. VIIl.—Success in Life 
pists, Financiers, Celebrated Women, Divines, and Authors. ren : SD 
DAVID STARR A series of brilliant geome along the line of Inspiration, Progress 
JORDAN. Vol. IV.—Nature-Study Satlon of the tualitioe Stcnpaer ¢> sutantigl acklovemment, co 
Pres. Leland tg lc. re ia ising Self-Education, Self-Reliance, Self-M , Training to 
Stanford. Jr.. Powers of Obsertation, showing how Natural Philosophy eka te Power, eA wonderfully inspiring volume, 
University _— 3 = — ~2 ty a ‘ie with 
ag ma aay qpaeeed haw y —Choosin 
domestic Animals and Birds, Fishes, Sea- Animals, Reptiles, Flow. Vol. IX. PBs. g a Career - 
=e Eons come aa pars toons saleofyter comps ae 
The St aes ; ; : paaate g erery well-known profession, trade business. 
. . ° t . d held 
of the Stars, by Vol. V.—Sports pa! ~ ae Physical Cul- of endeavor, including ordinary and special careers for won. 
PROF. ture, an ome > 
UPDEGRAFF, Including advanced methods of Amusement and Entertainment Vol. X.—Encyclopedic Index 
Chief U. S. Na- for children and friends; indoor and outdoor Games; Social The Library treats such a multiplicity of subjects that an elabe! 
val Observatory U ; Domestic Science; the Art of Dress, with innumerable ate Encyclopedic Index has been prepared which covers, by refer 
hints on the Home and how the members of the family may be- ence and cross-reference, every item in the entire work, and 4) 
come most useful and helpful to one another. presents briefly a vast amount of useful additional informatio® 
The Home, ‘The Highest American Motherhood What Career Medicine The Musician Opportunities 
athe She ae i ty as a Career, oan as a Vocation, and His Training, — 
ROBERT JULIA WARD osern HARRIET P. Dr T. R. GEORGE F. THEODORE ADMIRAL 
COLLYER HOWE SPOFFORD SLICER THOMAS DEWEY 
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and THEIR FRIEND: 


What is there in the Library for Each gf Us? 


The question every one will naturally ask is, “What is there in The Success Library 
for me?” The answer will depend upon the age, social position, inclinations, and ambitions 
of the questioner. 








What is There for the Mother ? What is There for the Girl? 
Expert medical guidance; helpful words from older The same studies and games as for the boy; drawing, 
mothers who have made a special study of child- painting, modeling; vocal and instrumental music ; 
culture ; practical advice on youthful education; kin- language, literature, rhetoric. deportment, how to make 
dergarten training at. home, and. much. information work pleasant, etc., etc. 


about the household, etc., etc. 


What is There for the Y Man ? 
What is There for the Father ? = Shere tr oung Man 


Inspiration toward a successful career; life-stories of 






































Assistance in organizing his business and home along about 150 great Americans; helps to realize cherished  _os 
practical, helpful lines; the means of bringing him ambitions ; manual training; business forms and legal . 
into closer touch with his children for mutual benefit ; information; hints on dressing and social observances: 
enlightened methods of preparing children. for the interesting general literature, etc., etc. A FEW 
higher duties of life; suggestions for the development 
of the highest physical, mental, moral, and social What is There for the Young Woman? SUBJECTS 
excellence of the entire family, etc., etc. Social and business information; hints on preparing AND 
What is There for the Little Child? for a career’; a practical account of 58 vocations for WRITERS 
; , : women ; drawing, painting, modeling, music, art, liter- 
Nursery games, fairy tales, children’s songs ;. thousands ig? 
; : ’ ature; hints on motherhood, etc., etc. 
of attractive and interesting pictures; the tone-color 
music system ; plates in color of animals, birds, fishes, What is There for Others? 
plants, minerals, shells, birds’ eggs, etc:, all from nature. Nature-study; biography and history; art, music, and The Great 
. h £ he Boy ? : z i , i tt nis < wi Problems @& 
What is There for y literature ; business hints; inspirational articles by suc- Invention, 
Sports, games, and all kinds of amusements ; natural cessful men and women; sports, pastimes and entertain- by PARK 
history ; manual training ; hints to develop the inventive ments; social observances; foreign views of American BENJAMIN 
faculty; biography; stories of forest, sea, and air, etc. success; much good reading, etc., etc. 
a ese % 9 e 
A Special Edition for “Success’ Subscribers dain 
WE propose to print for our paid subscribers a special limited edition of the Library in ten beautiful ay ommend 
volumes, and each set will be numbered and registered,and bear an appropriate inscriptive quotation ——_ J 
signed by Dr. Marden, editor-in-chief of the Library, and editor and founder of this magazine. Sec. of the 


These volumes will be printed on special paper, with margins of extra width, so as to display to best U. S. Treasury 
advantage the vignetted text illustrations. These special sets will constitute a veritable edition de luxe 
and be valuable and desirable because printed from the fresh, new plates, thus bringing out both text and 
engravings with perfect clearness and beauty. The binding of the edition will be distinctive,—sumptuous The M 





aking 
library style, half-leather, with gilt tops. Yet, with all this, the price to our subscribers for this Special if a Merchant, 
Autograph Edition will be no more than for the ordinary edition. In fairness to our quarter of a million JOHN 
subscribers, reservations of these special sets must be made strictly according to the date of applications, WANAMAKER 


and this offer will remain open until August 1, at which time all unsubscribed sets, if any, will go to 
the general public. 


























If your name is on our subscription list, you are entitled to have one of these sets reserved for ‘The Making 
you, pending receipt from us of full particulars regarding the price and terms. e Railroad. 

A year’s subscription sent with any letter of reservation will also entitle a new subscriber to the JAMES J. 
above privilege. It costs a subscriber nothing to make this ong ™ , 
reservation, upon receipt of which we will at once send full par- RESERVATION FORM Northern R'w'y 
ticulars regarding the Library, with price and terms of payment ; a 
and a reasonable time for decision will be allowed before other- 3. 2 rn te 

r ; ” The SUCCESS COMPANY, - 
wise allotting the set. New York. — 

For convenience and uniformity in making the reservation, Please reserve for me a set of the special by j 
please clip or copy the accompanying reservation, form, and be 3 Z/AR Gey and cond peccunm panes and full poe SS eee 
sure to fill in the date, which mav thus’ secure priority for you ticulars of price and terms to SUCCESS subscribers, Ex-Pres. U. s. 

- - v é it being understood that this reservation does not bind 
over an undated blank in the final allotment. me to purchase the set. 
PS, da iis CaS Sages soda abaeehas 

Sample pages, specimen illustrations and 

full particulars regarding the Library sent on Abita ies rege ore” ow ve Goce 

request to subscribers or others. Address— Street, 90 6.0.0600000008000866060000 a —_ 
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